Local court 
executes 2 in Afghanistan 

Hands of five persons to be amputated shortly 



From Behroz Khan 

PESHAWAR: Two young Afghans 
convicted of murders by a local Is- 
lamic Quzza Court, were publicly 
executed in Kunar, 'Afghanistan 
Thursday. 

The two accused, Gul Moham- 
mad, 27 and Aznanat Gul 22 were 
produced before the Qazza Court, 
headed by Qazi Mohammad Umar, 
in the presence of about 3,000 peo- 
ple assembled at a ground a4joined 
to the Asdabad air base. The Qazii 
displayed the verdict written in Per- 
sian and asked the two itccused 
whether they were ready to surren- 
der before the will of Allah. Not 
knowing what was written on the 
sheets, they raised their hands in 
approval to a verdict wtdch was yet 
to be announced. 

It was on eaf ly Thursday morn- 
ing, that the people of Asadabad 
were informed through the public 
address system that the "Aamarat-i- 
Iskmi" was going to execute the 
two accused at 11:00 am at the air 
base. 

Alias Khan Mula^the acting Gov- 
ernor of Kunar said only close rela- 
tives of the two accused had been 
' informed about the execution of the 
two accused, belonging to Pich 
Dara and Badel Dara. 

l^efQre ordering the execution^ 
the Qazi asked the heirs of the de- 
ceased whether they would accept 
Deyat (compensation), pardon the 
accused or would take revenge in 
accordance ^vith tbe ii\junctions of 
Islam. 

Gul Mohammad of Pich Dara 
was charged with killing one Jandali 
(55) and his (Gul Mohaminad) wife 
Shahinama (12) for committing 
adultery. The accused could not 
produced four eye witnesses as re- 
quired under the Islamic Jurispru- 
dence to prove his case. Gul Mo- 
hammad who kept reciting verses 
from the fioljr QUran throughout 

the proceedings stood firm on his 
claims, saying "if there is any one 
from my village, he would support 
my asseition." To this Qazi retorted 
that the court had asked several 
people in his village and all of them 
had rejected his claim. The Qazi 
said that the deceased Jandali Khan 
had taken back a riile torn the ac- 
cused stolen by the latter. The ac- 
cused, who the Qazi felt could not 
face humiliation at the hands of his 
friends killed Jandali and fled to La- 
i hore. Six months later he' returned 
to his home to take his wife but on 
he refusal killed her on the spot 



The father of Shahinama, tne 
Qazi further informed the audience, 
had advised his daughter not to ac- 
company the accused as the heirs of 
Jandali had threatened to take re- 
venge from his family, if he allowed 
his daughter to go with the accused. 

The other accused, Amanat Gul 
appeared calm hoping his father 
and . uncle would show mercy. 
Amanat had been charged with 
killing his own uncle Naza Gul. He, 
raised his both hands, when the 
Qazi asked whether he submitted 
before the wUl of Allah. 

When armed Miyahideen were 
taking him to the execution spot, he 
wailed and beseeched his uncle for 
forgiveness. "Aren't you my uncle, 
didn'tJl play in your lap" were his 
words lost on his uncle. "For God's 
sake forgive me" were his last 
words. Habib Jan, Amanat's uncle 
instead hurled abuses at his nephew 
and urged the Mi^^ahideen escort to 
take him to the execution ailia. Both, 
of them were shot dead irikh:.Idaah% 
nikov by the relatives of .tiijBtkilli^ 
persons. 



The jumouncement of the execu- 
tion, of the two accused suiipurised 
many present there. They expected 
the two accused would be forgiven 
and the heirs would simply pardon 
or demand for compensation. 
School children from local religious 
institutions and orphanage, run by 
Arabs were present there in large 
number to witness the executions. , 

On one occasion, Gul Moham- 
mad refused to be blind folded and 
put up a brave face. "Why should I 



be blind folded, I shall look into his 
eyes, when he shoots at me" he 
said. 

This Ls the 6th axecution in 
Kunar since Amarat-e-Islam of late 
Moudin Jamal Rehman took control 
of the province in 1989. Qazi Umar' 
informed that the hands of five per- 
sons accused of having been in- 
volved m theft case would shortly 
be amputated. 
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Afghans Picking Chief Under Rebel Threat 



KABUL, Afghanistan, Dec. 29 (AP) 
— A national council met today to 
begin choosing the country's next pres- 
ident, but most rebel groups boycotted 
the meeting and threatened to resume 
fighting if the council went ahead with 
its work. 

The rebel groups contend that the 
Government tampered with the selec- 
tion of council members and bought 
them off to insure the re-election of the 
interim President, Burhanuddin Rab- 
bani. 

Battles and squabbling among Is- 
lamic rebel groups have torn Afghani- 
stan since the guerrillas ousted the 
Soviet-backed President, NaJibuUah, in 
April after 14 years of civil war. 

The Council for Resolution and Set- 
tlement — whose 1,400 delegates repre- 
sent Afghanistan's' 29 provinces, reli- 



gious scholars, tribal elders and icoel 
commanders — gathered at the Interi- 
or Ministry to decide who will govern 
Afghanistan for the next 18 months. 

President Rabbani, a 53-year-old Is- 
lamic scholar who took office In June, 
is considered the front-runner. 

He has denied allegations thaf his 
Government handed out hundreds of 

thousands of dollars to buy the toyalty 

of council members. 

Hezb-i-Wahadat, a coalition of Irani- 
an-supported Shiite rebels, vowed to 
fight if Mr. Rabbani is re-elected. The 
rebel leader Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, ex- 
pelled from the interim government 
for attacks that killed thousands of 
people in Kabul over the summer, 
threatened to take up arms again un- 
less the council was called off. 
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Riyadh out to woo Afghan rulers 



Froffl Rataiimiltali Vtoifzal 

PESHAWAR: By reopening its em- 
bas^ in Kabul and naming a new am- 
bassador, Saudi Arabia sqjpears to 
have launched a nugor offensive to be- 
friend Afghanistan's new Mi^ahideen 
rulers and to counter Iran's growing 
influence. 

Gen Mohammad al-Aied, the Saudi 
envoy, is reported to have reachecf 
Kabul to take up his new assignment 
He had left Peshawar by road on Oc- 
tobo- 26, stopping near Kabul to meet 
Gulbaddin Hiknu^yac 

The choice of Gen al-Aied to be 
Riyadh's first ambassador to Kabul 
after the instaMion of a Mi\jahideen 
government is interesting considering 
his military background. 

lite Saudis were one of the 'uiggcsi 
benefactors of the Mi^ahideen pro- 
viding as much money to them as that 
doled out by the United States. Saudi 
intelligence chief Prince TVirki al- 
Fkisal played a vital role in this covert 
operation and in the process exerted 
a lot of influence on the Mi\jahideen 
leaders. In fact, Gen al-Aied used to 



accompany the Prince on some of his 
frequent tiips to Pakistan to oversee, 
the Mujahideen war effort and to re- 
solve their internal differences. Iroru- 
cally, the Saudi embassy in Kabul was 
robbed on at least three occasions 
after the Miyahideen takeover It was 
unbelieN-able considering Riyadh's 
committed backing for the Mu- 
jahideen during the past 14 years. The 
thieves came again and again, taking 
away almost everything from the 
closed Embassy premises without any 
fear of retributioiu 

One msyor factor which prompted 
the Saudis to reopen their Embas^ in 
Kabul must have been the alahning 
rise in Iranian influence in Afghan- 
istan. The Saudis had dosed their Em- 
bassy as was done by the US and 
oiircr Western coiUttnes in early 1983 
when Soviet troops pulled out of 
Afj^ianistan and it was widely believed 
that the Nayibullah government was 
about to fall. The Iranian Embassy, 
like Pakistan's, continued to operate 
in Kabul, thus providing Tehran a de- 
dshre edge over Riyadh. Iran also had 
a consulate in Herat and was planning 



to opoi aiiother one in Mazar-i-Shari£ 
The Saudis, lagging behind in the 
diplomatic race, were therefore con- 
strained to act 

The Saudis were in the past ac- 
cused of backing diehard Suiuii fun- 
damentalist Mujahideen groups, espe- 
cially prof. Sajyaf '5 Ittehad-i- IslamL 
The Iranians, on the other hand, sup- 
ported Shia parties like Hezb-i-Wah- 
dat This was the reason that ob- 
servers noted during an earlier battle 
for Kabul that the Suidis and Iraiuans 
were fighting a proxy war in 
Afghanistan. The two Islamic states 
have in fact been battling for power 
and iitfiuences in many countries, no- 
tably in the Lebanon, Sudan and even 
in Pakistan. Anxtous to build bridges 
with the new powerful actors, the 
Saudis liave been uyiiig lu iiivu« naU- 
tia bose Rasheed Dostum to Saudi' 
Arabia. The Saudis have also tried to 
improve ties with Jamiat-i-Islami chief 
Prof Rabbani and his defence minister 
Ahmad Shah Masood, particularly to 
allay their worries tliat Riyadh was 
backing Hikmatyar in the ongoing ■ 
strug^e for power iri Afghanistan. | 
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UN envoy warns 
Afghan leaders 
to stop infighting 



By Altaf Yawar 

ISLAMABAD, Dec. 27: Ex- 
pressing serious concern over de- 
pressing developments in Af- 
glianistan, Mr. Sotirios 
Mousouris, personal representa- 
tive of United Nations Secretary- 
General in Afghanistan and Paki- 
stan today gave a strong warning 
to the Atghan leadership to stop 
the ongoing infighting and im- 
prove the security situation in Ka- 
bul. 

Addressing a press conference at 
his olVice here tliis afternoon he 
said that if the leaders of Af- 
ghanistan did not reach an early 
political consensus and advance 
tlie democratic process the inter- 
national conununity would not be 
able to maintain its current level 
of humanitarian assistance to the 
Afglian people. International do- 
nors of humanitarian aid were cur- 
rently focussing more on Somalia 
and Bosnia, he added. 

According to Mousouris, if in- 
stability continued, the aid-donors 
would not be interested to come to 
the help of Afglian people in 
1993. He said on a UN apical tlie 
international community had last 
year given 180 million dollars re- 
lief and rehabilitation aid. 

A similar appeal would be made 
shortly by the world body but he 

was not sure whether it would 
draw the same resjwnsc. 

Tliis appeal, he said, would 
cover the period from January to 
September, he said but did not 
give any figure. 

Tlie Secretary -General's repre- 
sentative complained of ditllcul- 
ties which various United Nations' 
agencies were facing in extending 
relief assistance various parts of 
Afghanistan, esj-jecially the food 
aid. 

Frequent outbreak of hostilities 
hindered the distribution of this 
aid, he said and in this connection 
made a particular mention of the 
embattled city of Kabul. Accord- 
ing to him so far only one per cent 
of food aid had reached the citi- 
zens of Kabul who were up 
against a harsh winter. 

Answering a question, 
Mousouris said that deteriorated 
security situation in Kabul had 
forced the United Nations to with- 
draw its ortlcials from Kabul. As 



of today there were only three 
United Nations' otficials present 
in Kabul, he said. 

He said it was his earnest hope 
that the donor community would 
maintain in 1 993 its interest in the 
welfare of Afghanistan, and that 
througli the etlbrts of the Afghan 
leadership peacetiil conditions 
would soon prevail. "I have no 
doubt that improved security 
would encourage donor countries 
to increase their contribution for 
humanitarian and reconstruction 
assistance to Afghanistan", said 
Mr. Mousouris. 

It was disappointing to note, he 
went on, that eight months after 
the establishment of the Islamic 
Republic of Afghanistan, political 
instability continued, affecting 
both the supply of humanitarian 
assistance and the launching of 
the much-needed reconstruction 
efforts. 

"The plan to convene a Shoora, 
which gave promise of progress 
towards political normalisation, is 
encountering serious difticulties 
and at the moment does not ap- 
pear to command the necessary 
national consensus," said the sen- 
ior UN official. 

Mr. Mousou. :>aid he had been 
invited to attend a meeting of the 
Shoora as an observer. He said he 
had sought some clarifications 
from the interim government of 
Professor Burhanuddin Rabbani in 
Kabul. These would be forwarded 
to UN Secretary-General Boutrous 
Ghali who would then decide 
about his attending the Shoora, he 
added. 

Asked if he would play any po- 
litical role, including a mediatory 
role, during the Shoora meeting, 
he said for the present such a 
possibility did not exist. His 
predecessor Mr. Benon Sevan 
used to play the role of an inter- 
mediary but that was a thing of 
the past. However, Mousouris said 
that he could play a political role 
only if the Afghan leadership re- 
quested for it or Secretary-General 
Ghali ordered him to do so. So far 
neither of these two possibilities 
had arisen, he added. 

Giving figures of the number of 
Afghan reftigees who have so far 
lefl Pakistan, Director of UNHCR 
in Pakistan, who was present on i 
the occasion, told newsmen that ; 



New Afghan president to 
be elected on schedule 



ISLAMABAD, Dec. 5: An offi- 
cial of the Islamic Government of 
Afghanistan has said that the new 
president of the country would be 
elected by Hal-o-Aqd Shoora on 
the scheduled date, says Voice of 
Islamic Revolution of Afghani- 
stan, (VIRA). 

The Chairman of the Commis- 
sion for Convening of Shoora, 
Syed NoonUlah Embad, said that 
the process of election of the 
President would be completed 
within next few days. 

However, VIRA said that some 
observers of the Afghan affairs 
aouoted ttie information of Shoora 
on the scheduled date. They 
predict that the power was ex- 
pected to be U-ansferred to the 
leadership council and the new 
provincial government. 

Meanwhile, The Deputy Minis- 
ter of the Returnees Affairs, Mr. 
Noora Jan, in a meeting with 
Charge d'Affaires of the Iranian 
Embassy yesterday discussed 
matters pertaining to return of 
refugees from Iran to their home- 
land, says Radio Kabul. 

In the meeting the Afghan Dep- 
ul\ Minister ai.so referred to the 
problems faced b\ Afghan relu- 
gee.s in Iran and handed over a 
memorandum to the Iran Charge 
d'Allaircs in this regard Ihc 
Charge d'AlTaires said the matter 
would be referred to hi.s countrv 

Meanwhile, a radio Teheran 
broadcast said that the chief of 
UNCIIR John Mams yesterdav 
met Director-General of the Ira- 
nian Interior Ministry and ap- 
prised him about plan about rcpa- 
iralion of refugees He .said four 
ollkcs of the UN High Commis- 
sion ha\c stiirlcd fun<;tionir>g in- 
the west of Afghanistan to moni- 



out of a total of 3.2 million refu- 
gees about 1.5 million had gone 
back. It was expected that one 
million more would return home 
during 1993, he said. 

About the position of former Af- 
ghan President NajibuUah, Mr. 
Mousouris said he was staying 
safely at UN premises in Kabul 
and hoped that his future would 
soon be decided. • 

He further said, 55,000 Tajik 
refugees had taken refUge in Af- 
ghanistan, who are being looked 
after by UNHCR. 

PT 12/28 



tor and supervise me process m 
repatriation of refugees and recon- 
struction of Afghanistan 

According to Radio Kabul, the 
Khalcebs and Imams in iheir 
Khutbas at Jamia Mosque ol 
Kabul cilv, ha\e urged Muslim 
women to ob.scr\e pardi in accor- 
dance with Islamic laws -APP 
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HELP WANTED 

Mehrnaz Saeed- 
Vafa, an Iranian 
filmmaker, is 
doing research 
on Afghans in 
exile in the US. 
She would like 
to network with 
Afghans who 
might be willing 
to participate 
in her project. 

Anyone who is 
interested in 
assisting with 
this project - 
with stories, 
books, photos, 
books, sug- 
gestions, etc., 
can get in 
touch with her 
at 4339 N. 
Dayton St . , 
Chicago, IL 
60613. 

(312) 975-1434 



Tite ?(X5litan'5 
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Afghan teaders meet tomorrow 

Burhanuddin Rabbani, Pir Gailani; SibghatuUah Mojaddedi 
seen as like-mmded group within Leadership Council 



By Anwar Iqbal 

ISLAMABAD: The nine senior leaders of Afghanistan 
are now scheduled to meet Saturday to elect a new 
President, Afghan sources said Thursday. 

The leaders were to meet in Afghan capital Kabul 
Wednesday to find a new ruler for their war-ravaged 
country but could not do so because of serious differ- 
ences. :' ". 

President Burhanuddin Rabbani completed his 4- 
month tenure "Riesday and "he now has no legal basis 
to rule," said a spok^man for the Islanuc rront party 
of his main rival Gulbadin Hekmatyar ' 

Afghan sources said six of the nine main leaders 
were now in Afghanistan and had agreed to participate 
in a leadership council meeting. 

'. Two others were in Pakistan and were also willing 
to come. The 3rd is ill in London and therefore, can't 
come. 

Three of the six— Rabbani, Pir Gailani and Sibghat- 
uUah Mojaddedi— are already in Kabul and are seen as 
a like-minded group..within the coundL 

Two others— Hekmatyar and Abdur Rab Rasool 
Sayyaf— have refused to go to Kabul and want the 
council to meet outside the capitaL They say they will 
not go to Kabul as long as the fonner communist mili- 
tia and officials are there. 

The two in Pakistan— Maulvi Tunus Khalis and Mo- 
hammad Nabi Mohammadi also supported this position 
and were willing to attend the council meeting if it was 



held outside Kabul 

Two other members of the council are prominent 
Shi'ite leaders Ayatollah Mohsini and AyatoUah 
Murtazavi. Although so far they have given no 
jublic statement on this issue, they are with the gov- 
enunent 

A spokesman for Hekmatyar's party said the dissi- 
dent group waited for Burhanuddin Rabbani to come 
to Paghman, about 25 km west of Kabul Wednesday for 
the meeting. "We also waited Thursday but he never 
came," he said. 

The dissident group, iK^ch now includes Hekmat- 
yar, Sayyaf, Khalis and Mohanunadi, says Rabbani's 
failure in stepping down as scheduled has created a po- 
litical vacuum in Afghanistan. 

On April 24 an All-Party meeting in Peshawar 
formed a legal firamework to run Afghanistan after the 
fall of the Soviet-instaJIed regime in Kabul 

The framework provided for two interim govern- 
ments. The first, of Sibghatullah Mojaddedi, completed 
its tenure in June and the second one of Rabbani, com- 
pleted it 1\iesday. 

Rabbani had proposed calling a Consultative Coun- 
cil of schdars, commanders, pubhc representatives and 
Afghan expatriates to decide a future administrative set 
up after his term expired. But the leadership council, 
the top dedsion-maldng body comprising leaders of all 
important Mujahideen factions, has to approve the pro- 
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Heavy fighting erupts in Kabul 
ahead of Council meeting 



KABUL (ANA) — Heavy figh- 
ting broke out in western part of 
Kabul between the mujahideen of 
Hezb-i-Islami and Hezb-i-Wahdat 
party ahead of Leadership Coun- 
cil's scheduled meeting to be held 
today (Saturday). 

The fighting mostly continued in 
Dash e Barch and surrounding 
areas for about four hours. 

Spokesman of Hezb-i-Wahdat, 
Abdul Ali Mazari stated that the 
clashes were flared by those ele- 
ments who did not want peace in 
Kabul. He continued that under a 
pre -plann ed conspiracy the two, 
p3TTterwere~pushed Into clashin- 
order to prolong tbe tenure of Pre- 
sident Prof. Rabbani which 
already expired on October 28. 

On the other hand, HI A sources 
said that Shoora-i-Nazar of 
Ahmad Shah Masood and militia 
were responsible for the clash. 

Immediately after the guns 
between Hezb-i-Wahdat and 
Hezb-i-Islami fell silent hea'.T 
fighting broke out between Har- 
kat-i-Isiami (Mohseni) and Hezb- 
i-Wahdat men on Friday. No 
details of losses on either side were 
available. 



Another report said that high 
level changes were expeaed in the 
interim mujahideen government 
when the Leadership Council 
would be meeting today (Satur- 
day), reports Afghan News 
Agency. 

There are indications that anot- 
her mujahideen leader would be 
made successor of Prof. Rabbani 
while the latter is expected to take 
over the posr of prime minister. 
The whole Afghan cabinet is 
expected to be reshuffled and the 
defence ministry is expected to be 
headed by Harkat Inqilab-i-Islami 
of Maulvi Mohammad Nabi 
Mohammadi. 

All the top brass leadership of 
mujahideen are expected to be 
included in the new government. 
The tenure of the new government 
is believed to be two months and 
during this period Shoora Hal-o- 
Aqd would be established. 

On the other hand, there are 
strong predictions that the defence 
minister, Ahmad Shah Masood, 
and his northern alliance which 
comprise Gilam Jam militia and 
armed units of the then communist 



regime would resist the new chan- 
ges and in rzse Rabbani is replaced 
they would stage a coup against his 
successor. Ahmad Shah Masood 
and his allies have already made 
arrangements for the planned 
coHp as very recently they brought 
30,000 fighters to the Afghan capi- 
tal from the north. 

On the other hand there are 
manoeuverings that the mujahi- 
deen parties including Jamiat-i- 
Islami of Prof. Burhanuddin Rab- 
bani are brought on one platform 
when the Leadership Council will 
meet. 

However, the next two days are 
very crucial when the new leaders- 
hip of the country is chosen by the 
Council through joint consensus. 

APP adds: Hezb-i-Islami (Kha- 
lis) has decided not to participate 
in the Leadership Council mee- 
ting, scheduled for today (Satur- 
day), here in Wazir Akbar Khan. 

Naib amir of HI (K), Haji Deen 
Mohammad said that he was infor- 
med by his party chief Maulvi 
Yunas Khaiis on wireless on Fri- 
day from Peshawar, not to partici- 
pate in the Council's meeting in 



which the situation arising out of 
the expiry of the tenure of the inte- 
rim government would be dis- 
cussed besides electing new head 
of state till the formation of Shoora 
Hal-o-Aqd. 

When asked as to why his party 
decided to abstain from the crucial 
meeting, he said that Council did 
not follow its principles. He said 
that the Council did not take the 
members into confidence while 
taking any decision. 

He regretted that the Council 
recently granted membership to 
two members of Harkat-e-Islami 
and Hezb-e-Wahdat, without 
taking other members of the 
Council into confidence. He said, 
according to the principles of the 
Leadership Council, every deci- 
sion had to be taken with consen- 
sus. 

He said that the present govern- 
ment had failed to form the Shoora 
within its stipulated period. He 
was of the view that the Shoora 
could not be established within 20 
days or for that nytrer in one 
month. He disciosedlhat still there 
was no Shoora in majority of teh- 
. sils, district and provinces of the 
country. 

Haji Deen said no leader would 
agree to lead the government for a 
month or so, therefore, the Coun- 
cil would prefer Rabbani to conti- 
nue as head of the state till the for- 
mation of the Shoora. 

He denied that his party propo- 
sed the name of Maulvi Moham- 
mad Nabi Mohammadi of Harkat 
inqilab-e-Islami as head of state 
till the formation of Shoora Hal-o- 
Aqd. 

The Hezb leader said that the 
withdrawal of Dostum militia was 
continuing and added that a batch 
of 500 militiamen would leave 
Kabul today for Mazar-e-Sharif. 

He estimated that the total 
strength of militia in Kabul was not 
more than 6,000 to 7,000. 
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Opium and reconstruction 



Beena Sarwar 



A bumper opium crop 
has come to 
Afghanistan's rescue, 
as the country attempts to deal 
with an economy in ruins, 
continuing power struggles 
between mujahedin groups, a 
collapsed infrastructure and the 
return of 15.000 refugees a 
day. 

Poppy-growing is one of the 
few sure ways of earning a living, 
and farmers are suppoitol by arm- 
and-drug-smuggling networks 
built up with the silent patronage 
of foreign governments during the 
14-year war against the former 
Moscow-backed regime in Kabul. 

Both PakisUn and the US have 

been accused of encouraging the 
opium trade as a way of financing 
weapons purchases. The result is 
that with a harvest of 3.000 tons 
this year, Afghanistan has over- 
taken Myannur (Burma) as the 
world's .,bigg<:st producer. The 
crop will be worth USS24 billion 
by the time it hits the streets of 
Washington and London. 

Most profits go to the drug 
mafias that conuvl the trade, but 
the USSlOO earned by farmers for 
a kilo of raw opium is much wel- 
comed in these difficult times. 

Commented one farmer "If we 
harvest seven kilos of opium, we 
will be able to survive the win- 



Increasing numbers of farmers are expected 
to turn to opium as the country 's economic 
crisis deepens: by growing cpium, many 
farmers are simply doing what the 
development Pundits recomriend — helping 
themselves. 



ter." 

Abdul Wasi, aged 30, a re- 
cently n.patriated farmer, told a 
reporter earlier this yean "I know 
it's agauist Islam, but I have to 
earn a li^ ing." 

With farmers receiving 
USS0.25 for a kilo of wheat in 
June conpared with USS50 for 
opium, 15 kilos of opium pro- 
duced cn a typical small plot 
would etm six times more than 
7S0 kilo: of wheat which could be 
grown on the same parcel of land. 

The lardy poppy also requires 
less care and irrigation than wheat 
or oniors and can be grown on 
rugged, jnlevelled land. 

The country's .rudimentarily 
agricultural infrastructure has bro- 
ken down; most of the irrigation 
network is damaged and few 
paved roads arc usable. 

"If we don't have employment 



or irrigation to grow other crops," 
ask farmers, "how can we sur- 
vive?" Some Western relief agen- 
cies, however, are reluctant to re- 
pair war damaged irrigation 
canals: "Why help the Afghans 
sell more opium?" asked an aid 
worker. 

The UN High Commbsioner 
for Refugees expects the five mil- 
lion refugees who fled the fighting 
to be repatriated by November 
1993. Each returning family re- 
ceives a $132 grant, plus 300 kilos 
of wheat from the World Food 
Programme. The wheat lasts a 
family of seven about three 
months. 

Many have nothing to return 
to. and farmers offered incentives 
by international agencies trying to 
cut poppy cultivation are often 
sceptical: they say promises of 
better irrigation and provision of 



Leadership Council to elect 
Rabbani's successor today 



fertiliser and seeds have oncn 
been broken. The UN has been 
funding the construction of 
schools, clinics and roads in 
poppy- free areas, but has been 
unable to offset the need for cash 

and fear of the drug barons. 

Few farmers are addicts, but 

15% of Afghan males between the 
ages of 18 and 35 in refugee 
camps take heroin. Many will take 
their habit home. 

Addiction is increasing else- 
where in South Asia: neighbouring 
Pakistan has an estimated four 
million addicts. 

Increiising numbers of farmers 
are exp<.-cted to turn to opium as 
the country's economic crisis 
deepens: by growing opium, many 
farmers are simply doing what the 
devcloptnent Pundits recommend 
J— helping themselves. 

Alternative crops and jobs will 
reduce poppy growing only if the 
fuuncia! rewards approach those 
of opium. But some Western gov- 
ernment; are demanding a tight- 
ening up of anti-narcotics laws and 
a drop in poppy production as a 
precondition for financial help. Of 
the US! 180 million asked by the 
UN for reconstruction projects, 
only USS20 million has been 
forthcoming. 

In a country in which the UN 
says 2,000 schools and hospitals 
have been destroyed, together 
with 34% of towns and villages, 
and roids, villages and grazing 
lands a!-e littered with 10 million 
mines, 'he real cost of rebuilding 
the country is estimated at be- 
tween USS6 and S7 billion. 
Courtesy: Panos 
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KABUL (APP) — Election of 
the new Afghan head of state follo- 
wing the expiry of the tenure of the 
present regime, will be held here 
today (Friday). 

The meeting will be held in the 
Afghan capital most probably in 
the Paghman area where chief of 
Hezbe Islami Gulbuddin Hekma- 
tyar and chief of Ittehad Islami 
Prof. Abdur Rab Rasul Sayyaf 
have their base camps. 

According to informed sources. 
Hekmatyar hafl refused to come to 
Kabul to attend the meeting. 
However, he expressed his willin- 
gness to participate in the meeting 
provided il was held in Paghman 
area, some 25 kilometres off 
Kabul. 

When contacted by phone, a 
spokesman of the Leadership 
Council. Ahmadi said the decisive 
meeting of the council was sched- 
uled for Saturday, October 31. 
However, he was also unaware of 
the lime and venue of the propo- 



sed meeting. It may be mentioned 
here that Leadership Council is 
being postponed for the last few 
days. The tenure of the present 
regime expired on October 28. 

Former interim Afghan presi- 
dent. Prof. Mujaddedi and Jala- 
luddin Haqani. minister for justice 
have already arrived in the city to 
participate in the meeting of the 
council. Complete peace and tran- 
quility prevails in the Afghan capi- 
tal since the ceasefire call initiated 
by the Pakistan government on 
August 29 last. 

Shops, markets and bazars are 
open and people throng to these 
areas in large numbers right from 
early morning till evening. Liii 
comes to standstill after 6 pm in the 
capital. 

According to circles close to pre- 
sidential palace, chief of Hezbe 
Islami, Hekmatyar, chief of Itte- 
had Islami. Prof. Sayyaf and chief 
of his own faction of Hezbe Islami 
Maulvi Younas Khalis suggested 
the name of Maulvi Nabi Moham- 



madi. chief of Harkat-e-Inqilabi 
Islami for the presidentship till the 
formation of Shoora Hal-o-Aqd 
while Prof. Rabbani, Prof. Mujad- 
dedi and Hezbe Wahdat proposed 
the name of Pir Syed Ahmad 
Gilani of National Islamic Front of 
Afghanistan (NIFA) for the hig- 
hest slot of the country. 

However, both Nabi Moham- 
madi and Syed Ahmad Gilani refu- 
sed to head the government for a 
period of one or two months. Their 
main plea for refusal is stated to be 
short term of the office of presi- 
dentship. 

Political analysts in the Afghan 
capital are of the view that the lor- 
mation of Shoora Hal-o-Aqd is not 
an easy job and it would take seven 
to eight months to complete. They 
were of the opinion thai Prof. Rab- 
bani jshould continue to work as 
the president of the country till the 
formation of the Shoora. ** We Mujaddidi calls for time 
should avoid creating vacuum in 
the present set up," they added 
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THE AFGHAN ARCHIVE 



Secret Memos Trace Kremlin s March to War 



First of tuo (irtu /. > 



By Mii haei D«)hh« 

•V . lit -n H ■• !■ 'r.rf- N - 



MOSCOW— On Dec. 12. 1979. K 'ii.r.mnn i^hernenko. who at the 
time was the most tru.^ccd aiue ut >u;ift leader Leomd Brezhnev, 
.^crawled an extraordinary note at a ^peci^i met^tmR of the ruling Com- 
munist Party Politburo. The note, writit-n hv hand evidently because 
Politburo members did not trust rh*"ir tvpixt, v rvprically referred to 
"measures" to be taken in country ".A" the measures were so secret 
that they could not be described on paprr 

Fifteen days later, the elite Alpha >quad o( tht- Kr.B security service 
stormed the hilltop palace of .Aljfhan Kr^Mdent Haiuullah Amin in 
Kabul, launching the Soviet Union s miiit^rv mrervention in Afghani- 
stan. When it was all over, Amins bullet -rMldled budy was displayed to 
the half-jubilant, half-petrified leaders ot the ne*» Swviel client state. 

Thanks to the collapse of communism. \t \s now poss«ble to draw on 
internal Kremlin archives and the prev iou*lv cenv>red remmiscences of 
participants to reconstruct the secret Soviet story of the Afghan war. 
These articles will describe how the fateful decision to mvade Afghan- 
istan was made by a small group of agmg boviei ie.iders— and how the 
relatively youthful Mikhail Gorbachev eventually succeeded in extricat- 
ing his country from the Afghan quagmire. 

Declassified Politburo documents suggest that the invasion was a 
more spontaneous and ill-thought-out affair than many Western experts 
believed at the time. Over a period of many months. Soviet leaders from 
Brezhnev down resisted the pleas of Afghan Communists for direct mil- 
itary intervention. But they were gradu- 
ally sucked into the morass of Afghanistan 
against their own better judgment. 

Urged by then-Afghan leader Mo- 
hammed Taraki to commit ground troops 
to fight the anti-Communist mujaheddin 
in March 1979, Brezhnev replied flatly: 
"V/e have examined this question from ail 
sides, weighed the pros and cons, and I 
will tell you frankly: We must not do this. 
It would only play into the hands of ene- 
mies—both yours and ours." But less than 
10 months later, he set in motion the 
chain of events he had pledged to avoid. 

The fact that Soviet leaders went ahead 
with a course of action that they them- 
selves understood could lead to disaster 
makes the invasion of Afghanistan a case 
study in what historian Barbara Tuchman 
termed "The March of Folly." The histor- 
ical record is likely to suggest that they 
were influenced by their own ideological 
rhetoric and warped imperial logic. Indoc- 
trinated with the notion that the "trends of 
world history" were moving inexorably in 
favor of sociahsm, they were unwilhng to 
countenance the possibility of failure. 

The Afghan tragedy is also a prime ex- 
ample of the perverted client-patron re- 
lationship that cost the Kremlin so dearly 
in its dealings with the Third World. 
Viewed from outside, it seemed as if the 
puppet masters in Moscow controlled all 
the strings. In practice, many of the 
strings were being pulled by the puppets. 
That may be one reason why the world- 
wide Communist revolution — billed as a 
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Konstantin Chernenko wrote this note at a special 
meeting of the Politburo in December 1979, referring 
to actions to be taken in country "A"— Afghanistan. 
Politburo members signed the statement diagonally. 

show that would continue forever — folded . , , , . , 

The leader of the Afghan revolution 



much sooner than any of the actors or 
spectators predicted. 

**Savc the Revolution" 

According to a recent account by the 
former deputy KGB station chief in Kabul, 
the seizure of power by Taraki and the 
People's Democratic Party of Afghanistan 
in April 1978 caught the Kremlin by sur- 
prise. Moscow had earlier sent word to 
Taraki that a coup attempt could lead to 
disaster. Once the coup had taken place, 
however, Soviet ideologists felt duty- 
bound to chalk up another victory for the 
"forces of socialism" and back the "pro- 
gressive" regime in Kabul. 

By the following spring, the "April rev- 
olution" was on the verge of falling apart. 
Taraki's party had spht into two warring 
factions. Popular support for the new re- 
gime was virtually nonexistent, as the Af- 
ghan leaders privately admitted to their 
Soviet comrades. They complained that 
arms were pouring across the Iranian and 
Pakistani borders to fuel an uprising by 
the mujaheddin. 

On March 18. 1979, Taraki telephoned 
the Kremlin with a plea to "save the rev- 
olution." "The situation is bad and it's get- 
ting worse," the panic-stricken Afghan 
leader told Soviet Prime Minister Alexei 
Kosygin, according to Soviet minutes of 
the conversation. "We need practical and 
technical help in both men and weapons." 

lA 



wanted Moscow to send troops to relieve 
a rebel siege of Herat, a strategic city in 
western Afghanistan. If necessary, Soviet 
tanks and planes could be painted in Af- 
ghan government colors. "No one will find 
out," he promised. A skeptical Kosygin 
asked why the Afghan Communists could 
not recruit their OMm fighting force from 
"among the working class." "The working 
class is very small in Afghanistan," replied 
Taraki. 

Two days later, Taraki appeared in 
Moscow at the head of a government del- 
egation. Kosygin, flanked by Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Gromyko and Defense Min- 
ister Dmitri Ustinov, delivered the official 
Soviet reply to the Afghan demands for 
"fraternal assistance." We will do every- 
thing in our power to help you with advis- 
ers and military materiel, but we believe it 
would be a fatal mistake to commit ground 
troops, the Kremlin told TarakL 

"The entry of our troops into Afghan- 
istan would outrage the international com- 
munity, triggering a string of extremely 
negative consequences in many different 
areas," said Kosygin, according to the 
Kremlin's official minutes of the conver- 
sation, making it clear that he was author- 
ized to speak on behalf of the Soviet lead- 
ership. "Our common enemies are just 
waiting for the moment when Soviet 
troops appear in Afghanistan. This will 



give them the excuse they need to sena 
armed bands into the country." 

"If our troops went in, the situation in 
your country would not improve. On the 
contrary, it would get worse. Our troops 
would have to struggle not only with an 
external aggressor, but with a significant 
part of your own people. And the people 
would never forgive such things." 

In the Kremlin transcript of these ne- 
gotiations, Taraki comes across like a 
merchant in the Kabul market, using flat- 
tery and cajolery to extract as much as 
possible from the Kremlin. "We will never 
be as close to anyone else as we are to 
you. We are the pupils of Lenin," he as- 
sured his hosts. 

Like many of the Soviet Union's Third 
World clients, Taraki had a simple but ef- 
fective negotiating technique. As soon as 
the Soviet leaders agreed to one of his 
demands, he immediately came up with a 
new one. A condensed version of the con- 
versation's transcript: 

Ustinov: We will give you a dozen Mi-24 
counterinsurgency helicopters. 

Taraki: What about pilots? If we can't 
get them from you, we will be obliged to 
approach one of our other friends, perhaps 
Cuba or Vietnam. 

Ustinov: We will send you additional 
military specialists and advisers. . . . 

Kosygin: We have decided to give you 
100,000 tons of grain 

Taraki: We need at least 300,000 tons 
of grain. 

Kosygin: Okay, we will buy another 
200,000 tons of grain from the Americans 
and resell it to you. 
Taraki: But we have no money. 
Kosygin: We will think about extending 
additional credits to you. 

Taraki: We also need a powerful radio 
station to spread our propaganda through- 
out the world. 

Soviet leaders may have sensed that 
they were being taken for a ride. A report 
of a Politburo committee dated June 28, 
1979, depicts Afghanistan as a backward, 
feudal country with incompetent, sectar- 
ian leadership. At the same time, howev- 
er, the Kremlin felt an ideological compul- 
sion to prop up any regime that described 
itself as "Marxist-Leninist." The doubts 
were swept aside. 

"Moscow demanded more 'positive in- 
formation,' since too giuch 'negative in- 
formation' left the Politburo in a bad 
mood," recalled the KGB's deputy station 
chief in Kabul, Alexander Morozov, in an 
article for the Russian weekly New Times 
published earlier this year. "We learned 
how to fulfill this demand. 'Positive infor- 
mation' accounted for almost 95 percent 
of our reporting." 

By the end of the sununer, huge quan- 
tities of Soviet war materiel were being 
sent to Afghanistan. Soviet military per- 
sonnel were pouring into the country. 



Some 700 Soviet paratroopers, disguised 
as aircraft technicians, were dispatched to 
Kabul airport to defend a squadron of So- 
viet warplanes. Soviet "advisers" were 
attached to every Afghan military and se- 
curity unit, down to the battalion level. 

A Change of Course . 

The situation in Afghanistan took a dra- 
matic turn for the worse in September 
1979 when Taraki was overthrown by his 
top aide, Amin. The Soviets had never 
trusted Amin, regarding him as a power- 
hungry politician of dubious ideological 
convictions. There were even rumors, 
never confirmed, that Amin might be on 
the payroll of the CIA. 

According to Morozov's article, Amin's 
rise to power provoked an angry debate 
within the Soviet diplomatic community in 
Kabul. The ambassador, Alexander Pu- 
zanov, advised Moscow to accept the fait 
accompli. "Taraki was a weakling and a 
dawdler." Morozov quotes Puzanov as tell- 
ing his colleagues after the coup. "Amin is 
strong, and we must do business with him 
and support him." 

The KGB station, by contrast, believed 
that Amin's usurpation of power would 
lead to "harsh repressions and, as a reac- 
tion, the activation and consolidation of 
the opposition." "The situation can only be 
saved by the removal of Amin from power 
and the restoration of unity" in the ruling 
party, the KGB concluded, according to 
Morozov's account. That would probably 
require direct military intervention. 

It was the KGB line that was accepted 
in Moscow. On Oct. 29, the Politburo 
committee on Afghanistan warned that 
Amin was attempting to purge the party 
and state of all potential opponents. It also 
expressed concern over signs that the new 
leader was seeking to pursue a "more bal- 
anced" foreign policy. Amin's expressions 
of loyalty toward the Soviet Union were 
"insincere," the report in the Politburo 
archives concluded. 

The report was -signed by Foreign Min- 
ister Gromyko, Defense Minister Ustinov 
KGB chief Yuri Andropov and Bons Pono- 
marev, the Communist Party secretary in 
charge of relations with "fraternal par- 
ties." With Brezhnev virtually incapaci- 
tated by several strokes and Kosygin pre- 
occupied with domestic affairs, this group 
appears to have taken the lead in shaping 
policy toward Afghanistan during the 
weeks leading up to the invasion. 

In the meantime, elite KGB units were 
being infiltrated into Afghanistan under 
different guises. The Zee group, which 
reported to the foreign intelligence arm of 
the KGB. arrived in Kabul in early Novem- 
ber, ostensibly to guard the Soviet Embas- 
sy. In early December, according to Po- 
litburo documents, the Politburo ordered a 
Soviet motorized infantry battahon to 
Kabul to "protect" Amin's residence. 



The decision to invade Afghanistan was 
made at the special Politburo session 
chaired by Brezhnev on Dec. 12, 1979, 
according to Russian officials who have 
tried to reconstruct the chain of events. It 
was at that meeting that Chemenko wrotd 
the note spelling out the Politburo's der 
cision, which was recently found by Rus- 
sian officials in the Politburo archives. 

With the exception of Kosygin. who did 
not attend the Dec. 12 session and is be- 
lieved to have opposed the decision to in- 
vade, all full Politburo members signed off 
on the "measures." Brezhnev insisted that 
each one take a stand individually. Mikhai} 
Gorbachev, who was a nonvoting membet 
of the Politburo at the time of the inva; 
sion. later claimed that he was not con- 
sulted. 

Storming the Palace 

The Alpha anti-terrorist squad of the 
KGB was flown to Kabul on Dec. 23. Like 
other members of the group, Nikolai Bep- 
lev was told only that he was being sent on 
a "special mission" to Afghanistan and was 
given three hours to pack, according to a 
recent account quoting him in the Moscow 
newspaper Komsomolskaya Pravda. 

On the morning of Dec. 27. with the 
invasion already underway, the Alpha 
squad commandos received their instruc- 
tions: Storm the presidential palace. The 
palace was defended by about 300 guards- 
men fanatically loyal to Amin and another 
3,000 or so regular soldiers. The attack- 
ers included the Alpha squad, the Zee 
group and a regiment of Soviet paratroop- 
ers, perhaps 1,000 men in all, the Kom- 
somolskaya Pravda account indicates. 

As dusk fell, a column of Soviet armored 
personnel carriers moved up the narrow 
road leading to the palace under a hail of 
fire from Amin's guards. When they 
reached the palace, Berlev told the news- 
paper, he and his friends rushed up the 
stairway to the second floor where Amin 
had his office. Someone threw a grenade 
into the president's study. Dressed in an 
Adidas T-shirt and blue boxing shorts, 
Amin rushed out of the room with a gun in 
his hand and was instantly shot dead. The 
bodies of dead guardsmen lay all aroqnd 
him. 




Hafizullah Amin 
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Cowering in the bottom of an armored 
car as the Soviet special forces attacked 
was Assadulo Sarvari, the former head of 
Taraki's security service. Known as "King 
Kong" by the population of Kabul, Sarvari 
earlier had taken refuge in the Soviet Em- 
bassy during an abortive plot against 
Amin. He had come to the palace to re- 
claim the revolution. 

"Sarvari was frightened and completely 
broken," Berlev recalled to the Moscow 
newspaper. "When he was led upstairs and 
shown Amin's dead body, he felt as if 
someone had attached wings to his back. 
He cheered up almost at once." 

Back in Moscow, meanwhile, the Krem- 
lin was working on its cover story. It was a 
familiar one. Amin had betrayed the rev- 
olution. Socialism was in danger. "Healthy 
forces" in the Afghan Communist Party 
had appealed to the Soviet Union with a 
request for "military help." 

On Dec. 27, the day Amin's palace was 
being stormed, the Politburo approved a 
secret circular to leading Communist of- 
ficials explaining the decision to intervene. 
It accused Amin of unleashing massive 
repression against his political opponents. 
"Things were developing in such a way 
that the achievements of the revolution 
and the democratic, progressive regime 
were in danger of liquidation." the letter 
said. 




Mohammed Taraki Leonid Brezhnev 

It was an article of faith for the' Kremim 
that the "forces of world history" wer^ 
"irreversible." Once a country had moved 
into the socialist camp, there was no tura- 
ing back. Otherwise the whole rickety 
structure of the Soviet empire might start 
to unravel. 

Moscow announced that Amin had been 
replaced by Babrak Karmal, the leader of 
the outcast Parcham faction of the Afghan 
Communist Party. Sarvari, a Khalq faction 
member like Taraki and Amin, was ap- 
pointed first deputy prime minister. 

On Jan. 2, 1980, the Politburo formally 
authorized an increase in the size of the 
"limited" Soviet military contingent in Af- 
ghanistan to 50,000 men plus 2,000 KGB 
service personnel. It also decided to exile 



Alexei Kosygin^ 



the human rights campaigner Andrei Sa- 
kharov to the closed city of Gorki to si- 
lence his criticism of the invasion. 

The dire consequences mentioned by 
Kosygin in his March 1979 conversation 
with Taraki — when he rejected the Af- 
ghan leader's call for direct military inter- 
vention — were quickly realized. The So- 
viet Union found itself isolated on the in- 
ternational stage. Soviet troops soon be- 
came bogged down in a brutal guerrilla 
war with the Afghan mujaheddin. It took 
the Kremlin a few months to slide into the 
morass of Afghanistan. It was to take al- 
most a decade to get out. 
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Dramatic Politburo Meeting Led to End of War 

Gorbachev Pressed to Rill Out of Quagmire for Soviets During Secret 19^:6 Debate 



Second of two ar ticles 

By Michael Dobbs 

Washington Post Foreign Service 

MOSCOW— The most powerful men in the 
Soviet Union were gathered in the Kremlin for 
the traditional Thursday meeting of the ruling 
Politburo. The calendar on the wall read Nov. 
13, 1986. After calling the session to order, 
Mikhail Gorbachev initiated a debate that 
changed the course of Soviet and world history. 

"We have been fighting in Afghanistan for six 
years now. If we don't change approaches, we 
will be fighting there for another 20 or 30 
years," said the general sectfetary of the Soviet 
Conmiunist Party, glancing at the Politburo 
members gathered around the long walnut ta- 
ble. "We must finish this process in the swiftest 
possible time." 

According to the minutes of the Politburo 
session, until recently a closely held secret, An- 
drei Gromyko, one of the small group of Soviet 
leaders who made the decision to invade 

Afghanistan in December 1979, agreed with 
Gorbachev. Not so long ago, he reminded his 
colleagues, the Politburo had decided to make 



through Pakistan and Iran. The effort had 
proved fruitless. 

Today, our strategic goal is to end the war," 
said Gromyko, who served as Soviet foreign 
minister for nearly three decades. Acknowledg- 
ing that the mountainous, almost medieval land 
on the Soviet Union's southern borders was not, 
after all, ripe for a socialist revolution, he said 
they should "end it in such a way that Afghan- 
istan will be a neutral state." 

The secret deliberations over Afghanistan in 
November 1986, revealed in newly declassified 
documents obtained from the Kremlin's ar- 
chives, are likely to be viewed by future histo- 
rians as a political and ideological turning point 
of enormous importance. Up to that mo- 
ment, Soviet leaders had clung to the no- 
tion that the forces of world history were 
moving inexorably in favor of socialism. 
They adopted the maxim of the Russian 
empress Catherine the Great — "That 
which stops growing starts to rot" — and 
dressed it up in Marxist-Leninist lan- 
guage. Once a country had joined the so- 
cialist camp, there was no turning back. 



Now, suddenly, the Politburo was con- 
ceding that defections from the Soviet 
Bloc were possible. Revolutions could, 
after all, be reversed. The decision to get 
out of Afghanistan — even at the cost of 
abandoning the pro-Soviet regime in 
Kabul — was the first step along a road 
that was to lead to the loss of Nicaragua, 
Ethiopia and Eastern Europe, and, ulti- 
mately, to the collapse of the Soviet Union 
itself. 

"The decision to leave Afghanistan was 
the first and most difficult step," acknowl- 
edged former Soviet foreign minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze, who headed the 
special Politburo commission on Afghan- 
istan that was set up in Novem.ber 1986. 
"Everything else flowed from that," he 
said in an interview this year. 

Thanks to the declassification of the 
top-secret archives, it is now possible to 
show how Gorbachev, Shevardnadze and 
Gromyko persuaded other Politburo mem- 
bers to abandon the Afghan quagmire. 
Politburo minutes marked "Top Secret — 
Single Copy" show that the Soviet lead- 
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ership agreed in November 1986 on a 
two-year deadline for withdrawing from 
Afghanistan. Ultimately, the deadline was 
missed by three months: The last Soviet 
combat soldier crossed the border on Feb. 
15, 1989. 

The documents suggest that the supply 
of high-tech American weaponry to the 
mujaheddin played a key factor in the So- 
viet withdrawal from Afghanistan. At the 
time, some U.S. officials feared that the 
Reagan administration's decision to step 
up support for the mujaheddm in 1985 
might provoke the Soviets into aggressive 
retaliation, such as cross-border raids into 
Pakistan. In fact, there is evidence tt 
helped convince the Kremlin that the war 
was unwinnable. 

''Miracles Do Not Happen** 

When the Politburo first committed 
50,000 troops to Afghanistan m Decem- 
ber 1979, the mood among Soviet ie*<ier» 
was relentlessly optimistic. Doubts about 
the extent of popular support for the "pro- 
gressive" regime in Kabul and the unfa- 
vorable nature of the terrain were 
brushed aside. In a secret message to sen- 
ior party officials justifying the invasKXi. 
the Politburo acknowledged that there 
were "waverers" and "doubters" but in- 
sisted they would be proved wrong. 

In October 1980, just as Soviet military 
units were getting bogged down in their 
guerrilla war with the mujaheddin, the 
head of Soviet foreign intelligence decided 
to visit Kabul to assess the situation for 
^himself. Local KGB officials were skepti- 
cal about the chances of a quick victory, 
but Vladimir Kryuchkov preferred to lis- 
ten to the upbeat assessments of Afghan 
politicians and senior Soviet diplomats. 

"The spring and summer of 1981 will be 
decisive for the final and complete defeat 
of the forces of the counterrevolution," 
predicted Kryuchkov in a cable to Mos- 
cow, according to a recent account in the 
Moscow weekly New Times by the former 
deputy KGB resident in Kabul, Alexander 
Morozov. Kryuchkov's cable set the tone 
for all official reporting. 

By the time Yuri Andropov succeeded 
Leonid Brezhnev as Soviet leader in late 
1982, it was clear to everybody that there 
would be no quick victor^ over the muja- 
heddin. But Andropov, a former KGB chief 
accustomed to fighting long campaigns 
against counterrevolutionaries, had no 
intention of conceding defeat, the Poht- 
buro minutes show. 

"What do you expect^" Andropov ex- 
ploded, after Gromyko talked about the 
need for a "political agreement" with Pak- 
istan to curb the flow of arms across the 
border. "The main question here is not the 
position of Pakistan. Our main opponent 



here is American imperialism, which un- 
derstands full well that it has lost its po- 
sition in this particular corner of the in- 
ternational arena. That is why we cannot 
make any concessions." 

For Andropov, the model for the war 
against the Afghan mujaheddin was the 
brutal campaign to establish Sdviet rule in 
Central Asia following the 1917 Bolshevik 
Revolution. As Andropov— one of the 
main instigators of armed intervention in 
Afghanistan— reminded his Politburo col- 
leagues, it took almost the entire Red 
Army 15 years to subdue the rebellious 
khanates in the Soviet republics of Uzbek- 
istan. Tajikistan and Kirgizstan. Final vic- 
tory over the Muslim rebels, called bas- 
macki, was not achieved until the mid- 
1930s. 

"Muscles do not happen," insisted An- 
dropov in the minutes of a Politburo ses- 
won on March 10. 1983. "We may some- 
times get angry at the Afghan [govern- 
ment!. «nd accuse them of inconsistency 
and delay. But let us remember our own 

struggle with the basmachi That is 

why m our relations with Afghanistan, we 
need to be both demanding and under- 
standing." 



A New Strategy 



As far as the Soviet propaganda ma- 
chine was concerned, the war in Afghan- 
istan did not officially exist antil mid-1985. 
The bodies of Soviet soldiers killed in ac- 
tion were bought home in anonymous 
wooden coffins and buried secretly. Their 
relatives were told only that they had ful- 
filled their "internationalist duty." 

When Gorbachev came to power m 
March 1985, he decided to drop the pre- 
tense that Soviet troops were not involved 
in combat operations in Afghanistan. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Soviet young men 
already had witnessed the horrors of the 
anti-mujaheddin campaigH. Officers serv- 
ing in desolate mountain outposts were 
sick of risking their lives in a non-war. The 
West, of course, knew perfectly well what 
was goihg on— and broadcast reports of 
the figlAing back into the Soviet Union via 
radio stations such as Radio Liberty and 
the Voice of America. 

The first shoots of glasmst, as Gorba- 
chev's policy of increased openness was 
called^ were tender indeed. On July 22, 
1985v a document issued by the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party in- 
structed newspapers and television to be- 
gin tmited coverage of the Afghan war. 
For the most part, coverage was to be 
restricted to such events as visits to Kabul 
by Soviet dignitaries, medal ceremonies 
for Soviet troops— "without referring to 
their concrete military activity"— and hu- 
manitarian assistance to the Afghan pop- 
ulation. The media also were authorized to 
show "individual cases of Soviet soldiers 



being wounded or killed during the course 
of their duties"~.but such reports were 
rationed to "no more than one a- month " 
the document says. 

^ October 1985. the Politburo had 
wo*ed out a new line on Afghanistan, 
ihe aim, according to Politburo minutes 
was to "speed up the withdrawal" of Soviet 
troops while assuring the survival of a 
friendly" regime in Kabul. A two-pronged 
polfcy was adopted: a more vigorous pros- 
ecition of the war in the short term, com- 
bined with an attempt to broaden the po- 
htical base of the Afghan government. The 
imiaediate military goal was the closing of 
the border with Pakistan to prevent arms 
supplies from reaching the mujaheddin. 

The new military strategy was imple- 
mented by Gen. MikhaU Zaitsev, a Worid 
War II combat officer and former com- 
maider of Soviet troops in East Germany 
S^eral thousand highly trained spetsnaz, 
or "special assignment," forces were 
transferred to Afghanistan to serve under 
Using sophisticated battle- 
fieSd communications equipment, their 
task was to locate the mujaheddin and de- 
stroy them from Mi-24 helicopters. 

For a time, the new strategy seemed to 
be workmg. But the Kremlin's decision to 
escalate the war led to a counter-escala- 
tion decision in Washington. The Reagan 
adhiinistration decided to increase mili- 
supplies to the rebels and provide 
ttem with the means to shoot down the 
h^icopter gunships. According to former 
U^. and Pakistani officials, the first heat- 
seekmg Stinger missiles arrived in Pak- 
istan in June 1986, complete with an elec- 
tronic simulator for training the mujahed- 
dti. 

By November 1986, the Politburo had 
revised its eariier assessment that the war 
Wis wmnable. The situation is worse to- 
*y than it was six months ago," moaned 
Gromyko, according to the minutes. "We 
must be much more active in searching for 
a political solution. Our people will breathe 
a sigh of relief if we undertake steps in 
this direction." 

"There is not a single piece of land [in 
Afghanistan] that the Soviet soldier has 
not conquered. Despite this, a large chunk 
of territory is in the hands of the rebels " 
complained Marshal Sergei Akhromeyev. 
the armed forces chief of staff, trying to 
shove the blame for the fiasco onto the 
politicians. "We control Kabul and the pro- 
vincial centers," he continued, according 
to the minutes, "but we have been unable 
to establish authority over the seized ter- 
ritory. We have lost the struggle for the 
Afghan people." 

Although the Politburo did not directly 
address the question of U.S. support for 
the mujaheddin at this session, Akhro- 
meyev effectively acknowledged that the 
Western strategy had paid off. "We have 
deployed 50,000 Soviet soldiers to seal 
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the border, but they are unable to close ail 
channels through which arms are being 
smuggled across the border," he told the 
Politburo. 

Najibullah Aids Withdrawal 

By the middle of 1986, a new political 
star had risen in Kabul in the form of a 
thuggish-looking Afghan Communist by 
the name of Najibullah. Until then, the So- 
viets had had little choice but to support 
Babrak Karmal, the waffling ideologue 
they had installed in power in Kabul in De- 
cember 1979 following the murder of 
president Hafizullah Amin. A former se- 
cret policeman and security chief, Naiibul- 
hh was regarded by the Soviets as more , 
flexible and energetic than Karmal. ' 

Karmal isn't straight with us," the Po- 
litburo minutes show Gorbachev complain- 
ing. 1 he mam reason that there has been 
no national consolidation so far is that 
Comrade Karmal is hoping to continue sit- 
ting in Kabul with our help." 

Najibullah pushed Karmal aside as lead- 
er of the ruling People's Democratic Party 
of Afghanistan in May 1986. (Karmal 



stayed on as titular president until the end 
of November.) A few months later, Naji- 
bullah proposed a set of measures that 
would in effect "Afghanize" the war by 
training Afghan soldiers to bear the brunt 
of the fighting. "National reconciliation"— 
mcludmg hints about a possible role for 
the exiled Afghan king and overtures to 
islamic parties-became the official policy 
of the new regime. - 
It is unclear to what extent Najibullah 
was primed by Gorbachev's emissaries to 
come up with a plan that would permit the 
Kremlin to set a timetable for withdrawal 
n any event, he clearly sensed which wa; 
the political winds were blowing in Mos- 
cow-and used Soviet support to settle 

The nr!!r'^l^ Afghanistan, 
ihe pro-Gorbachev faction in the Politbu- 
ro seized upon his proposals as a plan to 
end the war. 

"We now understand the results of iU- 
thought-out policies in the past," said 
bhevardnadze, who had succeeded Gro- 
myko as foreign minister in July 1985 Po- 
litburo mmutes show. "Najibuaah has 
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joined the leadership. He needs our prac- 
tica support, otherwise we will bear the 
pohtical consequences." 

aZ^i"^?! !""^' ^ "d of." agreed 
to Washmgton then serving as Central 

fa^ZT^'^'''''' intlmationa? re 
ations. Dobrynin continued, according to 

that '""^^ ^^"^^n^be? 

that, as far as national reconciliation is 
concerned, not a single member of the Af- 
gnan Politburo supports Najibullah." 

the Soviet leaders who made the origmal 

the ' Po^ /h ^^^^ ^ in 

the Poll buro in November 1986. Thev 

had all died-or been pushed out of Jow- 

fLi^^° ^^"^ transformed into a 
oyal supporter of Gorbachev, at least on 
tne Afghanistan question. The only note of 

KGBchi'rH ^''"^ ^'^^^^ Chebrikov. the 
KGB chief. He supported the goal of with- 
drawal but implied that more vigors 
measures might have won the war. 

Andrei Andreievich [GromykoJ is part- 
ly right when he talks about the difficulties 
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IWIkhail Gorbachev 

■ "If m don't change 
approaches, we will 
be fighting. . . 

for another 20 or 
30 years." 



Eduard Shevardnadze 

■ "The decision to leave 
Afghanistan was the 
first and most difficult 
step. Everything else 
flowed from that" 



T he minutes of the Nov. 13, 1986, Politburo 
■ meeting, above, contain a "secret" ciesignation in 
the upper right comer, a list of those attending the 
meeting below the date and, at No. 10, the introduction 
of the topic of Afghanistan, followed by discussion 




Andrei Gromyko 

■ "Today, our strategic 
goal is to end the war. 
End it in such a way 
that Afghanistan will 
be a neutral state." 



Yuri Andropov 



■ "Our main opponent 
here is American 

imperialism That 

is why we cannot make 
any concessions." 
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of closing the frontiers, due to geographic 
and other conditions. But the lack of suc- 
cess in sealing the border is also due to 
the fact that not everything was done that 
could have been done," he said, according 
to the minutes. 

Billions for Aid 

By Western calculations, the Kremlin 
spent about $5 billion a year waging war 
in Afghanistan. By Moscow's own admis- 
sion, more than 15,000 Soviet troops 
were killed during the 10-year war. Even 
after the military withdrawal was com- 
plete, the Soviet Union was still required 
to spend billions of dollars propping up the 
NajibuUah regime. 

Anxious to prevent a general collapse, 
Moscow supplied 54 military airplanes, 
380 tanks, 865 armored personnel carri- 
ers, 680 antiaircraft guns, 150 R- 17 rock- 
et launchers and thousands of tons of fuel 
to the Afghan government in 1990 alone. 
The population of Kabul consumed some 
15,000 tons of Soviet grain every month. 
Assistance to the Kabul regime included 
such items as building materials for pres- 
ident Amin's residence, a lavishly 
equipped Institute of Social Sciences and 
annual cash injections for the Afghan Com- 
munist Party. 



To keep the supply lines open, Politburo 
documents show, the Kremlin gave seri- 
ous consideration to sending 12,000 or so 
troops back into Afghanistan after the of- 
ficial withdrawal date of Feb. 15, 1989 to 
guard the Salang Highway that links Kabul 
to the Soviet border. In the end, they re- 
lied on an airlift. 

It is difficult to calculate how much the 
Soviet Union spent on Afghanistan before 
or after 1989. as the cost was divided 
among many different budgets. But it is 
clear that it represented a significant drain 




on the Kremlin's finances at a time when 
the Soviet Union was facing general eco- 
nomic collapse. 

The abortive Communist coup of Au- 
gust 1991 paved the way for a cutoff in 
Soviet military supplies to Kabul begin- 
ning Jan. 1, 1992. By mid-April, the Na- 
jibullah regime had been driven from pow- 
er by the mujaheddin. The sacrifices of a 
generation of young Soviet conscripts, 
who never understood why they were be- 
ing sent to Afghanistan m the first place 
had been in vain. The Washinct^ Pn.r ' 
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ied Minutes Made Public, but Access Still Isn 't Easy 



MOSCOW— Until a few months ago, few people outside the 
circle of former Soviet Communist ftirty leaders even knew of 
the existence of what is likely to prove an immensely valuable 
historical source: the verbatim minutes of the PoUtburo. 

For the better part of seven decades, the Politburo was the 
only Soviet political institution where anything approaching 
free debate took place. Closeted in the Kremlin for their 
weekly Thursday meetings, the dozen or so Politburo members 
discussed the state of the world with a candor and frankness 
that would have been completely out of place in the 
rubber-stamp Soviet parliament or even the Central 
Committee, the party's top policy-making body. 

Like the most secret feemlin documents, the Politburo 
minutes were kept in one copy only. The note-taker was 
usually a senior aide to the general secretary of the Communist 
Party. Only the general secretary and his most trusted 
associates were allowed access to the minutes, which were 
kept in the "special archive." Politburo resolutions were given a 
somewhat wider circulation— in several dozen copies. 

Some Politburo records have so far been declassified, to be 
used as evidence in Constitutional Court proceedings on the 
legality of Russian President Boris Yeltsin's decisions to ban 
the Communist Party. Some of these records— carefuUy 



screened for any material that could possibly embarrass 
present-day Russian leaders— have been transferred to the 
Center for the Preservation of Contemporary Documents. 

Obtaining access to the declassified PoUtburo records is not 
easy. In theory, they should be freely available. In practice, 
distribution is tightly controlled. Accordmg to Russian 
journalists who have taken an interest in the subject, the 
records are fi^quently used for political purposes. Many of the 
documents that have been released show former Soviet 
president Mikhail Gorbachev in a bad light On occasion, 
documents are sold to the highest bidder or given to a foreign 
government. 

The documents quoted here represent only a small fraction 
of the voluminous Kremlin files on Afghanistan, but cover some 
of the turning points in the war. Some have ahready been 
published in the Soviet press. The documents on the decision 
to invade were made available free of charge by Yeltsin's 
representatives in the Constitutional Court The minutes of 
Afghan President Mohammed Taraki's conversations with 
Soviet leaders in March 1979 and the Politburo sessions of 
March 1983 and March 1986 were made available by the 
Contemporary Documents Center for a fee of $400. 

- Michael Dobbs 
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From the Editor: 
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Another year - time for most of you 
to renew your subscriptions. If an 
orange notice is enclosed with this 
issue, you owe us money. As sub- 
scriptions are our only source of 
revenue, we hope you will want to 
renew. The FORUM is strictly a 
volunteer operation; we do it for 
love, not money! 

Much of this issue is devoted to a 
tale of two Shooras - which brings 
us to our annual disclaimer: We 
publish what has been said & written 
(using the spelling which appeared 
in the original source) about Af- 
ghanistan & the Afghans from as many 
sources as come to our attention. 
To believe or not to believe, we 
leave to you. 

For what it's worth, we've heard, 
but not seen, reports that Pakistan 
has asked all Afghans & NGOs to leave 
the country by the end of this month, 
although the deadline for some NGOs 
may be extended. How this affects 
refugees is unclear. 

Two shortages in this issue: the Kabul 
Times is not getting through; why, we 
don't know. And we received no new 
cartoons, so we recycled some old ones. 

For those who ordered Occasional Paper 
#31, Amanullah: The Hard Case of Reform 
in Afghanistan , by Paul Overby with your 
last year's subscription, your copy is 
enclosed with this issue. If you didn't 
order it & want a copy, send us $8 & 
we'll send it to you. (To whet your 
appetite, an article related to the 
subject appears on p. 34.) 

We remain indebted to all of you who send 
us information. You are the lifeline 
of this publication. Please keep those 
clippings coming. The deadline for the 
next issue is March 1. 



The 45th Annual Meeting of the 
Association For Asian Studies 
will take place at the Westin 
Bonaventure Hotel in Los Angeles 
from March 25-28. 

The American Numismatic Society's 
annual "Seminar in Numismatics" 
will be held at the Society's 
headquarters in New York from 6/15 
to 8/14. Proposals, due by 3/1, 
may be in any field as long as 
numismatic evidence is one of the 
bases for conclusions drawn. Each 
applicant accepted will receive a 
$2,000 grant. The ANS also has 
other fellowships. For further 
information, write the ANS, Broad- 
way (9 155th Street, New York, NY- 
10032. 

The 4th Women in Asia Conference 
will take place at Melbourne Univ. 
in Australia from October 1-3. 
Suggestions for panels should be 
sent to the organizing committee, 
% Center for SE Asian Studies, 
Monash Univ., Clayton 3168, Aus- 
tralia, by 3/31. 
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THE NEXr.„,. 

via"— a much bigger one— threatens to 
erupt in the former Soviet states border- 
ing Iran, Afghanistan, and China. In Cen- 
tral Asia, ethnic, religious, and territorial 
tensions are growing. If not resolved, they 
could exceed the rivalries that have 
plunged the peoples of Yugoslavia into a 
bloody civil war. Europe and the US can 
still take diplomatic and economic steps 
to forestall an explosion in these lands that 
were jerry-built by Stalin's planners for 
economic exploitation and that now have 
been suddenly set free by the demise of 
the USSR.. But Western leaders have 
their hands full. Few in their foreign min- 
istries are paying close attention. 

Not many surrounding countries are 
in position to intervene in Central Asia, 
even to the degree that the international 
community has in Yugoslavia, to help cre- 
ate a new equilibrium and civil peace. 

Why should outside powers — already 
stretched by difficult peacekeeping in the 
Mideast, Yugoslavia, Somalia, South Af- 
rica, and Cambodia — care about this 
landlocked region in the heart of the 
Eurasian continent? 

There are positive and negative rea- 
sons. First — and most easily grasped — 
parts of the region contain huge gas and 
oil reserves. And the industrial democra- 
cies will need new sources in the next cen- 
tury as old sources shrink. If you extend 
a line north and east from the greatest oil 
pool on earth (Saudi Arabia-Kuwait-Iran- 
Iraq) through the Caspian Sea into the 
heartland of the Islamic republics, you 
encounter other great petroleum reserves. 
Among the three Islamic nations vying for 
influence in the region, two— Saudi Ara- 
bia and Iran— are OPEC powers. (The 
third is NATO ally Turkey.) This leads 
some planners to worry about a potential 
Islamic oil colossus if the Arab and 
Persian rivals should ever make common 
cause. 

Second, nuclear weapons are still 
deployed in part of the region (Kazakh- 
stan). 

Third, the region may help to decide 
whether a more modem, confident, glob- 
ally cooperative version of Islam or a fun- 
damentalist, chauvinist version gains influ- 
ence in the world. 



By Boris Rumer and Eugene Rumer WORLD M()N4TOR NOVEMBER 1992 



A KEY, 



figure in the future of 
these three matters, as we shall see in a 
moment, is a powerful warlord from the 
war against Moscow's control of Afghan- 
istan: Ahmed Shah Massoud. The Afghan 



war. Western leaders would do well to 
remember, provided the most important 
early blow in the cracking of the Soviet 
empire. World attention has moved on 
now to other matfers. But Massoud may 
pull it back as he starts to make his mark 
on a larger strategic canvas. 

The five new independent states that 
make up this region still seem exotic and 
irrelevant to many Western eyes. Their 
names— Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Turk- 
menistan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan — conjure 
up half-remembered history lessons star- 
ring Genghiz Khan, Tamburlaine, and 
Alexander the Great. Their strategic and 
economic importance are recognized more 
by neighboring powers vying for influence 
than by Western planners. As already 
noted, these rivals are: 

TURKEX which has centuries-old ethnic, lin- 
guistic, and cultural links to the peoples 
of Central Asia and would like to estab- 
lish itself as the preeminent political and 
economic power in the region. The Turk- 
ish government envisions a "Turkish Com- 
mon Market" and is already planning to 
facilitate free travel and business activity 
by introducing one single identification 
document in the Central Asian countries. 

IRAN, which has close ethnic, language, and 
cultural ties to Tajikistan and seeks to ex- 
pand the presence of its version of Islam 
in the region. It is competing with Turkey 
for political influence and economic oppor- 
tunities. 

SAUDI ARABIA, which, according to local 
Central Asian sources, is spending large 
sums of money for Islamic religious and 
educational activities. It has been offer- 
ing Central Asian young people fellow- 
ships for study in Muslim countries and 
sponsoring traditional pilgrimages to 
Mecca for local Muslims who cannot 
afford it otherwise. Considerations of 
power balance in the Persian Gulf prac- 
tically mandate Saudi involvement in 
Central Asia to counter possible Iranian 
advances in an area that could become a 
strategic rear to the Gulf, as well as in the 
Islamic community at large. 

Prospects of change for good or ill are 
illustrated by Turkmenistan, where many 
would like to think of their country as the 
"second Kuwait" in the making. It is poten- 
tially the wealthiest state in the region, 
thanks to large deposits of natural gas. In- 
dependence gave Turk- 
menistan the ability to 
dispose of such resources 
at its own discretion. 
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Nearby Tajikistan re- 
mains poor, indeed the 
poorest in the Common- 
wealth of Independent 
States and least stable in 
Central Asia. It is the 
fuse that could set off the 
regional explosion. Inter- 
nal strife, which most re- 
cently led to the resigna- 
tion in September (by 
some accounts literally at 
gunpoint) of President 
Rakhmon Nabiyev has 
resulted in a power vac- 
uum not likely to be filled 
by any of the warring fac- 
tions in Tajikistan. 

Threats to regional 
stability emanate not on- 
ly from Tajikistan's do- 
mestic turmoil, but from 
the presence of a large 
Tajik population across a 
very porous border with 
Afghanistan. One possi- 
ble scenario being dis- 
cussed, and feared, in all 
of Central Asia entails 
unification of all Tajiks in a greater Tajiki- 
stan under the leadership of the man 
talked about in Dushanbe, Tajikistan's cap- 
ital, as the greatest Tajik militarv com- 
mander in this millennium. He is the pre- 
viously mentioned Ahmed Shah Massoud, 
the powerful warlord and leader of minor- 
ity Tajiks in Afghanistan. 

Given the growing vacuum of power in 
Tajikistan— and the lack of a common ide- 
ological platform to reverse the fracturing 
of society— it may well take an outside 
political personality, such as Massoud, to 
bring a degree of stabQity to Tajikistan. But 
such stabilization would be short-lived and, 
were it to occur along with the rise of a Tajik 
state reuniting ethnic kin from the tvM> sides 
of the border, would come at the terrible 
price of regional destabilization. for it 
would likely split Afghanistan and upset the 
fragile equilibrium in Uzbekistan with its 
own sizeable Tajik minority. 

The Tajiks are the fastest-grou mc eth- 
nic group in Central Asia and^in the entire 
former Soviet Union. Their ct»untrv is a 
patchwork quilt of regional, ethnic, and 
tribal fiefdoms where rivalries, suspicions, 
and territorial claims do not stop .it the 
state border. Tajiks have long a>mplamed 
about the arbitrary and uiilair b«»rdcrs 
drawn by Moscow in the 1920s, which gave 
Uzbekistan most of the fertile valleys 
(along with millions of Tajik subjects) and 
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left Tajikistan with 90% of its territory con- 
sisting of mountains. 

The logic and dynamics of internal ri- 
valries in Tajikistan may appear incompre- 
hensible to an outside observer. But the 
course of events there appears to be the 
prototype nightmare scenario that may 
haunt more than one Central Asian lead- 
er. Ethnic, religious, regional, and clan 
divisions have combined to pose a threat 
of geopolitical eruption that could upset 
the fragile peace in all of Central Asia. 



of the 



THE FALL 

Moscow-backed Najibulla government in 
Afghanistan eariief this year crystallized 
the attention of Central Asian leaders. 
Much has been written about factional 
politics and rivalries in the coalition that 
has succeeded in ridding the country of 
the last vestiges of Soviet occupation only 
to turn on each other. One thing is be- 
coming increasingly clear: The dividing 
line between the internal politics of 
Afghanistan and their spillover across the 

former Soviet border may soon disappear. 
The shifting fortunes of coalition warfare 
in Afghanistan are becoming closely tied 
to the politics of ex-Soviet Central Asia. 

The connection is two-way. For the 
newly victorious ethnic warlords of Af- 
ghanistan, like Massoud, the leader of Af- 
ghanistan's Tajiks, the struggle for power 
in the battered Afghan capital, Kabul, is 
only beginning. The Tajiks' kin across the 
crumbling Soviet border in Tajikistan rep- 
resent an important strategic rear in the 
struggle against the traditionally dominant 
Pashtun majority in Afghanistan. 

Unification of Tajiks from the two sides 
of the former Soviet-Afghan border — an 
idea that has been raised on both sides — 
would, needless to say, alter the ethnic 
and power balances in Afghanistan. This, 
in turn, raises the specter of a partition- 
ing of Afghanistan and mobilization of 
Pashtuns. And that would be a develop- 
ment that could not be ignored by 
Pakistan in the light of its own Pashtun 
population. Renewed pressure for a sep- 
arate Pashtun state would threaten Paki- 
stan's territorial integrity. 

Tribal and regional violence in Tajiki- 
stan has generated a strong demand for 
weapons, which the local black market has 
not been able to satisfy through theft and 
illegal sales from Soviet Army warehous- 
es. Border crossings by Tajiks from Tajiki- 
stan into Afghanistan in search of weapons 
have become commonplace. Many resi- 
dents of Tajikistan, fearing for their safe- 
ty, see personal weapons as their only pro- 
tection against the threat of attack from 



neighboring villages or rival gangs. 

According to one estimate, during the 
first three weeks of July smugglers brought 
into Tajikistan 5,000 AK-47 assault rifles, 
scores of grenade launchers, anti-tank 
rifles, hand grenades, and various kinds of 
ammunition. It is not unreasonable to 
assume that these weapons, available in 
abundance in Afghanistan, are being sup- 
plied by local militias at cut-rate prices and 
possibly free of charge, creating an impor- 
tant constituency north of the border. 

And "brotherly help" from Afghan 
Tajiks does not end with supplying weap- 
ons and ammunition. According to infor- 
mation supplied by the Commonwealth 
of Independent States (CIS) military 
authorities in Central Asia, camps have 
been set up in Afghanistan for training of 
guerrillas, referred to there as "brother 
mujahideen from Tajikistan." 

Many in Central Asia are convinced 
that the "Afghan-Tajik" connection does 
not begin in Afghanistan. Rather, they 
maintain, it originates in Iran, whose 
money, people, and religious and politi- 
cal influence are feared more than those 
of any other external source and are seen 
in the shadow of every mosque and 
behind every outburst of Islamic political 
activism in Central Asia. 

Although most, if not all, of these sus- 
picions have yet to be borne out, Tajikistan 
does represent a target of opportunity for 
Iran because of linguistic and cultural 
closeness. Tajikistan is the only country in 
Central Asia where the official state lan- 
guage does not belong to the Turkic group. 
Tajik is a close relative of Farsi, the nation- 
al language of Iran. 

The spillover of Afghan politics into 
Central Asia is undoubtedly a cause of maj- 
or concern for ail leaders in the regton. The 
prospea of a greater Tajikistan would be 
enough to endanger the shaky political and 
territorial status quo. It would generate 
political momentum, intellectual rationale, 
and conceivably even precedent for further 
territorial revisions in the region. It would 
also be a likely catalyst for penetration of 
politically active fundamentalist Islam into 
the region, contributing to instability there 
along with other possible developments. 

Nobody understands and fears such a 
prospect more than Uzbek President 
Islam Karimov. His country, with its siz- 
able Tajik enclave and territory still 
claimed by many in Tajikistan, would be 
most vulnerable to revisionist demands 
from a future greater Tajikistan. 

Relations between Uzbekistan and 
Tajikistan have deteriorated steadily. Uz- 
bek refugees have been fleeing violence 
in Tajikistan. President Karimov has re- 
sorted to increasingly tough measures 



against what he apparently perceives as 
the Tajik "fifth column" in Uzbekistan. In 
mid-July Tajik-language schools in Samar- 
kand were closed. Rail traffic from Tajiki- 
stan has been tightly controlled and Tajik 
passengers traveling to Uzbekistan have 
been ordered off the trains at the border. 



Tajikistan 



EVENTS IN 

(alleged to hav^ been precipitated by help 
from Afghanistan) clearly haunt President 
Karimov. Recently, he accused the oppo- 
sition of taking the country along the 
"Tajik path" and warned about the threat 
of Islamic fundamentalism emanating 
from Tajikistan. Karimov swore that he 
would not stop at anything to maintain 
stability in the country and would be will- 
ing to "go down on his knees" to plead to 
his people for calm. 

Inviolability of borders has become the 
cornerstone of Karimov's policies in the 
region and outside, shared vigorously by- 
other leaders in Central Asia. Karimov has 
sought to suppress potential challenges to 
Uzbekistan's territorial integrity by crack- 
ing down on Samarkand Tajiks. At the 
same time he has categorically rejected 
separatist rumblings in the Uzbek com- 
munity of Tajikistan, where the idea of uni- 
fication with Uzbekistan has been raised. 

Territorial integrity is also the most 
important issue on the domestic and for- 
eign policy agenda of the other major 
regional power — Kazakhstan. Its geogra- 
phy and ethnic make-up leave President 
Nursultan Nazarbayev with little room to 
maneuver in avoiding breakup and 
cementing the independence so recently 
gained. Forty-five percent of Kazakhstan's 
17 million inhabitants are of Turkic ori- 
gin, predominantly Kazakh; 45% are 
Slavs— mostly Russians, but also Russified 
Ukrainians. The remaining 10% are 
"miscellaneous"— the Volga Germans 
and Crimean Tartars deported by Stalin, 
Koreans, and other minorities. 

ANYAHEMPT 

by President Nazarbayev to introduce eco- 
nomic reforms involving significant priva- 
tization of state assets is likely to be taint- 
ed with allegations of ethnic bias owing to 
the uneven ethnic representation in vari- 
ous sectors of Kazakhstan's economy. 
Russians and other non-Kazakh minori- 
ties, which together constitute the major- 
ity of Kazakhstan's population, play the 
pivotal role in eveiy sector of the econo- 
my. These include the ex-Soviet space 
launch complex and the vast agricultural 
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areas in the North developed in the late 
1950s during Khrushchev's rule and known 
as the "virgin lands." "Russians make 
Kazakhstan run," many of them openly tell 
visitors, adding that, when it comes to pri- 
vatizing industry and agriculture, they will 
lay claim to what they run now. And if the 
Kazakhs tell them to leave (as some Ka- 
zakh nationalists have) they will secede and 
split the country, taking their half and join- 
ing the Russian Federation. 

The relative political calm in Kazakh- 
stan IS undoubtedly the greatest accom- 
plishment of President Nazarbayev. He 
presides over a political process that so 
far has been much more tolerant than any 
other in Central Asia. The key to his suc- 
cess has been a publicly articulated desire 
of the government to 

avoid perceptions of eth- — 

nic bias in favor of one 
or the other major 
group. If the president is 
Kazakh, the prime min- 
ister is a Slav. If Kazakh 
is the official state lan- 
guage, Russian is the 
"language of interethnic 
communication." 

However, Kazakh- 
stan's veneer of stability 
and civility may turn out 
to be thin. The rough 
substance of Kazakh- 
stan's domestic politics 
and the question of con- 
trol of the economy lies i 
close to the surface, and 
no politician, not even 

Nazarbayev, may be able I 

to smooth it out if it ' 

breaks out in the open. I 
There can be little | 

doubt that the leaders of i 

the other two Central | 

Asian states, Kyrgyzstan ' 

and Turkmenistan— ' 

Presidents Askar Akayev 

and Saparmurat Niyazov, 

respectively— also share 

this commitment to ter- 
ritorial status quo. Given their countries' 
size, economic constraints, uncertain na- 
tional Identity, and questionable bound- 
aries, any territorial dispute would likely 
speU the end of them as independent states. 

The tragedy and weakness of Central 
Asia's position after over a century of Rus- 
sian and Soviet rule is reflected in its dis- 
torted pattern of economic development 
Moscow exploited the region as a source 
of raw materials and agricultural goods 
with little or no regard for the environment 
and traditional ways of life. And Central 
Asia became dependent on Moscow for 



deliveries of key industrial and consumer 
commodities and for heavy subsidies to 
sustain uneconomic and resource-con- 
summg agriculture and mineral industries 
Politically, Central Asia is, in the words 
of one senior Russian official, a "semi-feu- 
dal, semi-Communist structure." Indeed 
with the notable exception of Kyrgyzstan's 
President Akayev, current Central Asian 
leaders are former Communist Party boss- 
es who have managed to keep old party 
structures and power, albeit under differ- 
ent names. They have preserved all the 
essential features of the old Soviet system 
in Central Asia: autocratic regimes (admit- 
tedly, of varying degree of intoleranceV 
the survival of their countries has made 
these leaders run for the protective cover 
of the Commonwealth of Independent 



ed 10 million ethnic Russians living in 
Central Asia, the biggest contributor to the 
CIS military bucjget, and the historic and 
mteUectual homeland to tens of thousands 
of military personnel of Russian origin and 
theu- famUies deployed in Central Asia. 

Second, the novelty and romance of 
political and cultural rapprochement with 
outside powers— most importantly Turk- 
ey, but also Saudi Arabia, Pakistan, and 
Iran- have been replaced by a more real- 
istic assessment of such ties. WhUe these 
Islamic contacts brought much-needed 
financial credits and added international 

of fhese countries 
could fill the void should Russia declHeS 
withdraw Its military, economic, and poUt- 
ical presence. *^ 
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States and its most powerful member, Rus- 
sia. Post-independence euphoria (which 
was not as strong anyway in Central Asia 
as in Ukraine or the Baltic states) quickly 
wore off and left the leaders of Central 
Asia with the realization that Russia is the 
only realistic regional military power capa- 
ble of preserving a degree of peace. 

FIRST OF ALL, 

Russia IS already there as the leading raU- 
itary and political player in the CIS. It is 
also the historic homeland to an estimat- 
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Third, the price tag for regional and 
mdmdual state security is too much for the 
straining economies of Central Asian coun- 
tnes. Having set forth initially ambitious 
plans for their own national security estab- 
lishments, they quickly realized that such 
ambitions went beyond their means. 

All Central Asian states with the ex- 
ception of Tajikistan have signed bUater- 
al security treaties with Russia which 
effectively provide for the stationing of 
Russian troops on their territories and 
Russian responsibility for the security of 
CIS external borders. 

But no matter how much most Central 
Asian leaders strive to preserve Russia's 



stabilizing military presence in the region, 
the future of Moscow's involvement there 
remains in question. So far, Boris Yeltsin 
and his government have gone along with 
requests for security assistance to Central 
Asia. But Russian foreign policy toward 
the countries of "near abroad," as the for- 
mer Soviet republics have come to be 
somewhat condescendingly known, has yet 
to be fully formulated. 
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IN MOSCOW 

is now a new choir of "enlightened impe- 
rialists" — influential converts from the lib- 
eral-democratic camp, including state 
councillor Sergei Stankevich and chairman 
of the parliamentaiy foreign affairs com- 
mittee Yevgeity Ambartsumov. In Ambart- 
sumov's words: 

"Russia is something more than the 
Russian Federation in its current borders. 
Therefore, its geopolitical interests must 
be considered much more broadly than 
what is currently defined on the maps. 
Based on that, we intend to build our rela- 
tions with 'near abroad.' Its cornerstone 
[will be] the defense of interests of com- 
patriots and maximum fulfillment of 
national-state interests." 

However eager Central Asia's leaders 
may be for an external stabilizing pres- 
ence, such statements by prominent 
Russian politicians stir indignation and 
renewed fears of Russian imperialism. 

Dear as such declarations may be to the 
hearts of Russian nationalist patriots, there 
is little chance of their practical imple- 
mentation. Far from being able to flex its 
military muscle in Central Asia in pursuit 
of some ill-defined "geopolitical interests," 
Russia's obligation to help maintain the 
status quo in the region constitutes a huge 
sacrifice, considering the current econom- 
ic weakness. Yeltsin's Moscow is not able 
to take on an even bigger military burden. 

Furthermore, aggressive pursuit of "ge- 
opolitical interests" in Central Asia, im- 
plied in Ambartsumov's statement, could 
lead to military confrontation once more 
with Afghanistan. Russia is still reeling 
from its "Afghan syndrome." Its public is 
not likely to be ready for another Afghan- 
istan any time soon. 
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on the side of cau- 
tion, it is important to recognize the lim- 
its of Western, as well as Russian, in- 
volvement in Central Asian affairs. It is 
particularly important to acknowledge 
that traditional Western cure-alls — de- 
mocratization and economic liberaliza- 
tion — may for a long time be counter- 



productive in Central Asian countries. 
Attempting to impose alien concepts on 
traditional societies steeped in different 
values could undermine the already frail 
foundations of civil peace. 

But this risk should not mean the aban- 
donment of Western democratic and free- 
market ideals in pursuit of policies toward 
Central Asia. The key should be gradual- 
ism and long-term commitment. 

This means: 

•Active dialogue with Central Asian 
governments about strategies for economic 
and political development and security. 

•Assistance programs with adequate 
financing and skilled professionals. 

• Exchange programs for scholars, stu- 
dents, and cultural groups. 

• Involvement of private-sector aid or- 
ganizations in the dialogue. 

•In sum, a long-term, nonoffensive 
"propaganda by example" approach in- 
tended to (1) increase Central Asian na- 
tions' involvement in the international 
community, (2) help them formulate plans 
for political and economic development, 
and (3) create popular constituencies for 
gradual change. 

The dialogue should not be limited to 
dealings with Central Asian governments. 
Special efforts should be made to seek out 
nongovernment leaders with constructive 
alternative ideas for development of their 
nations. Western participants should be 
prepared to find few such groups, and may 
in effect have to build them through "pro- 
paganda by example" programs. 

IN DESIGNING 

economic assistance, priority should be 
given to alleviating widespread poverty 
rather than to abstract schemes for pro- 
moting private entrepreneurship. 

Lessons learned from decades of suc- 
cess and failure in aiding third world na- 
tions will certainly apply in Central Asia. 
Its large but mostly unexplored mineral 
wealth, widespread poverty, and severe 
ecological needs present a promising op- 
portunity for Western help. This is partic- 
ularly true in regard to developing water 
resources, where strategically applied aid 
could produce disproportionately gener- 
ous pay-offs that would be felt throughout 
Central Asian societies. 

Governments and private internation- 
al organizations should remind them- 
selves that inaction is the worst kind of 
policy, and that nobody knows how long 
Central Asia's fragile peace will last. WM 
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On 12/21/93, the Gov't of 
Tajikistan notified the UN 
Sec'y Gen. that "large 
numbers of troops massed 
in the border areas of the 
Islamic State of Afghanistan 
have repeatedly violated the 
State border of the Republic 
of Tajikistan. These actions 
cannot fail to arouse the 
concern of the people & Gov't 
of Tajikistan. Furthermore, 
it is regrettable that dis- 
torted reports on this sub- 
ject are being disseminated 
by some of the world media; 
such reports are not serving 
the interests of either the 
Tajik or the Afghan side." 
Tajikistan "expresses the hope 
that all necessary means will 
be taken to prevent further 
violations of the Tajik-Afghan 
border." If the violations 
continue, Tajikistan will be 
forced to ask the Coiranonwealth 
of Independent States for as- 
sistance, but the Tajik Gov't 
hopes that a "mutually accept- 
able solution will be found" 
which will "not have an ad- 
verse effect on the friendly 
relations between the sides." 
And, Tajikistan hopes Afghani- 
stan "will take the necessary 
steps to provide shelter for 
the refugees from Tajikistan 
who are temporarily there & 
to ensure their safety & 
speedy repatriation." 
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Irregularities at Peshawar 
museum under fire 



BUREAU REPORT 

PESHAWAR, Dec 13: The large- 
scale embezzlement and ir- 
regularities in the Peshawar 
Museum and pilferage of rare 
release pertaining to Gandhara 
civilisation dominated the 
proceedings of NWFP Assembly 
on Sunday with the Jamaat-e- 
Islami and ANP being engaged in 
heated debate on different aspeco 
of the issue. 

It was a pity that a maximum 
of 36 memoers were present in 
the House out of a total of 83. 

The discussions on the subject 
were taken up as a consequent -o^ 
" two idential adjournment mooora 
by Haii Mohammad Adeel and 
Asfantwar Wali wherein it was al- 
leged that a large number of rel- 
ics had been rethoved from the 
museum and smuggled to foreign 
countries. 

The original pieces, they added, 
V had been replaced by fake ones. 
The House recommended the set- 
ting up of a special committee to 



look into the scandal, fix the 
responsibilities and suggest meas- 
ures to preserve and develop the 
rich cultural heritage of the 
province. 

The Jamaat members led by Dr 
Mohammad Yaqub said that 
preservation of sculptures was 
un-lslamic and suggested that the 
matter should be referred to the 
Uiamtc Ideological Council to 
kcek tts advice. They were of the 
vtew that the practice was not 
pan of our culture and ban should 
be unpotcd on images which 
were un-lftlamic. On this point, 
GKafoor Khan Jadoon said in that 
caae the currency notes, passports 
and idcntiry cards bearing the im- 
*gr% were also un-Islamic and 
thouid bt referred to the Coun- 
cil of lilamjic Ideology. 

Asfandvar \!l all Khan explained 
thai the House was discussmg the 
6.000-year-oki culture and not th6 
Islamic culture and it was the duty 
of the House to protect the Pa- 
than culture and civilisation. The 
leader of ANP parliamentary 



party Begum Nasim Wali Khan 
intervened to suggest that protec- 
tion of old cultural heritage was 
not un-Islamic and religion 
should not be involved in such 
things. The Minister for Religious 
Affairs Haji Mohammad Javed 
told the House that the director 
of the museum had been charge- 
sheeted on the basis of the inquiry 
committee report. 

PT - 12/14 



(See article on 
next page . ) 



Kabul airport 

Afghanistan will have to spend 
one million dollars to repair Kabul 
airport, damaged by Hikmatyar's 
blistering rocket attacks last August, 
and hopes foreign donors will pro- 
vide the money. Civil Aviation 
Minister Dr. Abdur Rahman told 
Reuters news agency. 

Afghanistan hopes to start regu- 
lar passenger flights to London, 
P9ri<! and Frankfurt, and has been in 
contact with French and British offi- 
cials, the minister said in a recent 
interview. 

Afghanistan's Ariana Airline al- 
ready flies a weekly cargo flight to 
Frankfuit, and hopes to take passen- 
gers soon. 

However, Kabul needs one mil- 
lion dollars to repairs its airport, 
where the control lower was burned 
by a rocket attack in August, and the 
charred skeletons of at least three 
planes were scattered on the tarmac, 
he said. 

Kabul is short of funds and 
w^ uld need foreign aid to fund the 
repairs, the Aviation Minister said. 

AFGHANews 12/1 





Figure 2. The reverse of the plain envelope shown in Figure 
1. The black circular datestamp is the receiving postmark 
of Donetsk. The purple triangular cachet designates the 
cover as free express mail from an active-duty soldier. 
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\ Premier office run by three deputies 

After Abdul S^xxw Fareed was sacked from the interim government be- 
cause he supported his party's attacks on Kabul, his job was divided between 
three of his former deputies. 

Engineer Ahmad Shah, who is also the interior minister, works in the 
prime minster's office on Saturdays and Thursdays; Haji Deen Mohammad, the 
education minister, on Mondays and Wednesdays; and Sayyed Salman Gailani, 
the foreign minister, on Sundays and Tuesdays. 

Ahmad Shah belongs to Ittihad of Prof. Sayyaf, Deen Mohammad to Hczb 
Islami (Khalis group), and Salman Gailani to the National Islamic Front of Pir 
jGailani. 

Russia rejects Hezb's allegations 

The Russian Federation has turned down plea by Hezb Islami leader to 
stop printing Afghan currency and said it would continue to do so under an in- 
ter-governmental agreement with Afghanistan. 

Responding to a letter written by Hikmatyar, the Russian ambassador in 
Islamabad, Mr. Yakunin, said Russia was printing and supplying the Afghan 
currency to the present government of Afghanistan in accordance with the in- 
ter-governmental agreement on the basis of a commercial contract 

He denied Hikmatyar's assertion that printing of Afghanis in Russia with- 
out gold reserves as backup was intended to further destabilize Afghanistan ec- 
onomically. "On the contrary it represents a good example of cooperation be- 
tween the govemment of the Russian Federation and the government of 
Afghanistan," the envoy ranarked. 
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Soviet Union field post in 



By Ken Lawrence 

War covers are perennial 
favorites of postal history 
buffs. As soon as any war 
breaks out, collectors try to 
assemble and record its post- 
al evidence. 

The Military Postal History 
Society has published exten- 
sive lists of United States mil- 
itary postal facilities that 
served Operations Desert 
Shield and Desert Storm in 
1991. 

This year, a collector 
friend in New York has been 
sending letters to hotels in 
the various Balkan capitals 
under siege, hoping to re- 
ceive them back with ex- 
planatory postal markings 
that document the suspension 
of mail service to the war 
zones. 

One of the most challeng- 
ing philatelic pursuits in re- 
cent years has been to col- 
lect field post covers of So- 
viet forces on active service 
in Afghanistan. 

I began my quest shortly 
after troops of the Soviet 
Union were ordered into Af- 
ghanistan in 1979, an event 
that reversed the thaw in re- 
lations between the then su- 
perpowers that had evolved 
during the presidencies of Ri- 
chard Nixon and Gerald 
Ford and the first two years 
of Jimmy Carter's adminis- 
tration. 

President Carter invoked 
trade sanctions and a boycott 
of the 1980 Summer Olympic 
Games in Moscow as retalia- 
tion for the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan and backed anti- 
Soviet Afghan insurgents 
based across the border in 
Pakistan with weapons, mil- 
itary training and intel- 
ligence. 

Soviet President Leonid 
Brezhnev responded with a 
boycott of the 1984 Summer 
Olympics in Los Angeles four 
years later. 

Despite the armed might 
of the Soviet forces and the 
squabbling disarray of rival 
anti-Soviet guerrilla leaders, 
the Soviet-backed Afghan re- 
gime was unable to prevail 
As the war dragged on, sol- 
diers' morale sagged. 

By 1985, Soviet television 
stations were broadcasting 
interviews with returning sol- 
diers who were openly con- 
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Figure L Two covers sent by Soviet soldiers in Afghanistan 
to Donetsk, Ukraine. Both covers bear field post markings. 
The numbers in the boxes are destination postal codes. 



temptuous of the govern- 
ment's war aims, calling it 
"Russia's VietnanL" 

The war nevertheless con- 
tinued until this year. Even 
now, with the Soviet forces 
withdrawn, peace has not yet 
come to Afghanistan. 

A war that lasts more than 
a decade ought to leave a lot 
of postal evidence, but no 
one I asked had seen any. 

From 1981 to 1988, I cor- 
responded with stamp collec- 
tors in every part of the So- 
viet Union from the Baltic 
coast to Central Asia to the 
Pacific, from the Arctic Cir- 
cle to the Crimea. Not one 
was able to obtain a piece of 
soldier's mail from Af- 
ghanistan; they hadn't ever 
seen any. 

FinaUy in 1989, 1 found an 
enterprising man in Ukraine 
who was willing to search, 
but he wanted more than 
stamps in exchange. He spe- 
cifically required condoms 
and cassette tapes of Ameri- 
can rock music 



such a request from a for- 
eign collector leads to disap- 
pointment, because there's 
no way to enforce the terms 
of the agreement But after 
almost a decade, I was will- 
ing to try even a faint pros- 
pect, so I sent the items he 
wanted. 

About a month later, I got 
my prized covers, shown in 
the accompanying illustra- 
tions. The next task was to 
decipher their meaning. 

Dmytro Bykovetz, who 
chairs the American Phila- 
telic Society's Translation 
Service, translated the in- 
scriptions and postal mark- 
ings. Peter Michalove, a Ros- 
sica Society expert on Wortd 
War II Soviet Held posts, pro- 
vided analysis. 

Figure 1 shows Uie fronts 
of two covers, botii sent by 
active-duty soldiers to mem- 
bers of Uieir families back 
home in Donetsk, Ukraine, in 
1986. 

The envelope with the col- 
orful spring crocuses cachet 



Afghanistan 

handstamp. The plain enve- 
lope has a similar machine- 
applied marking in black ink. 

Figure 2 shows tiie back of 
Uie plain envelope, with a 
Donetsk receiving handstamp 
in black ink and a triangular 
purple cachet across the 
back flap. 

Michalove commented on 
the similarity of Uiis cover to 
his WWII examples: 

"The field post cancel it- 
self (in the upper right cor- 
ner, where the stamp would 
be for franked mail), reads, 
SSSR/POLEVAYA POCHTA 
(USSR HELD POST), wiUi 
no FPO number in the can- 
cel. 

"The manuscript' return 
address locates Uie sender at 
FPO 24838. The use of un- 
numbered FPO cancels with 
a fivedigit FPO number in 
Uie return address is exactiy 
tiie way FPO mail in Wortd 
War II was identified starting 
in April 1943. 

"But what's really interest- 
ing about your cover is tiie 
tilangular military cachet on 
the reverse. It reads, Pis'mo 
voenno-siiiohashch. /srochnoi 
sluzhby/Besplatno (Letter of 
active serviceman /express 
service/post free). 

"It's very similar to tilan- 
gular cachets tiiat indicated 
post free mail on soldiers' 
letters before Worid War II 
and, less commonly, during 
Uie war. I've read tiiat Uie 
triangular markings were re- 
introduced after the war, and 
I have a 1947 example wiUi a 
nice clean strike of an obvi- 
ously brand new canceier." 

The covers my ti^ding 
partner sent have two differ- 
ent styles of Uie purple ca- 
chet ■ 



More often Uian not filling has a purple Soviet field post 
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Pakistan opens new 
consulate in Mazar 

The government of Pakistan has 
decided lo upgrade its two consu 
laies in Afghanistan, besides open- 
ing a new consulate gener 
Ma/ar-i-Sharif. AFGHANews 
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The Chronology section of the Novem- 
ber 1992 issue of the Afghanistan 
Forum gave a report on Mr. Rafsan- 
jani's visit to Pakistan. In his 9- 
point guideline statement, Mr. Raf- 
sanjani appears as being very 
tender, caring & sjnmpathetic towards 
Afghanistan. I wish in reality he 
would act the same. Unfortunately, 
the reality is different. 

In the above picture, the man in the 
lamb hat is Karim Khalilli, the 
chairman of the Shiite parties backed 
by Iran. He is an Iranian; he was 
born in Iran; he doesn*t have any 
relatives or property in Afghanistan; 
he carries the citizenship card of 
Iran. This is the reality! In 
spite of this, Mr. Rafsanjani says, 
"... that neither country [ the other 
being Pakistan, Ed.] was intervening 
in Afghanistan. ..." Bullshit ! 

It is a fact that Afghanistan has a 
Shiite population with Ayatollah 
Assif Mohsenni as its leader & spokes- 
man for the leading council of Af- 
ghanistan. If Mr. Rafsanjani didn't 
want to interfere in Afghanistan's 
domestic affairs, why would he desig- 
nate Karim Khalilli, an Iranian, to 
be a leader in Afghanistan? 

In the fall of 1991, when the Afghan 
Mujahideen mission came to ceremonial- 
ly participate in the UN General As- 
sembly meeting, I went to the Roose- 
velt Hotel in New York to see Mr. 
Mojaddedi & learn about the events & 
future fate of Afghanistan. 
In my visit with Mr. Mojaddedi, he 



introduced me to 3 of his new companions, 
clothed in Iranian religious costume & 
speaking Iranian Farsi. I had never 
seen these men before, nor had they ever 
accompanied Mr. Mojadeddi in his prior 
visits to the UN. I wondered why they 
were there & whom they represented be- 
cause the thin beard, flat nose & high 
cheekbones of the Afghan Hazaras were 
not visible in these men. 

I asked Karim Khalilli what part of Af- 
ghanistan he came from. This question 
made the whole room quiet & Mr. Mojadeddi 
tried to change the subject by talking 
to his security officer. But I gazed 
straight at Mr. Khalilli & waited for 
an answer. I could see that he & his 
friends were ill at ease, but I was 
shocked to hear from Mr. Khalilli when 
he responded in a very weak tone, "To 
be honest, I don't know what part of 
Afghanistan I am from; my father & 
grandfather would tell us we are from 
Ghazni. I was born in Iran." I asked 
if he had recently been to Ghazni. "No, 
I have never been to Afghanistan or 
Ghazni." 

Since 1989, Rafsanjani has tried very 
hard to convince the Afghan Mujahideen 
leaders based in Pakistan to accept his 
representatives in their group, claiming 
that out of the 5 million refugees, 2 
million are in Iran & 3 million in Paki- 
stan. Pakistan created 6 political 
parties, making up the Mujahideen gov't 
in exile. Rafsanjani insists that he 
had created 8 political parties in Iran 
& that they must have equal shares in 
the gov't in exile. 
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He was right in that Pakistan had 
screened over 60 Afghan political 
groups & had recognized only the 6 
parties who could show more loyalty 
to Pakistan. But, the Pakistani- 
based leaders were all citizens of 
Afghanistan & were created to carry 
on the Jehad inside Afghanistan 
against the Red Army. On the con- 
trary, in Iran, there was only one 
Afghan Shiite leader, Ayatollah 
Assif Mohseni. The additional 8 
parties were created by Iran after 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Afghanistan. This was done 
solely for Iranian political pur- 
poses, not for the Afghan Jehad. 
The Afghan people condeaned this 
evil intrigue & conspiracy of Raf- 
sanjani - as they had condemned 
Iranian leaders for having brain- 
washed Afghan youths & transferred 
them to the Iran-Iraq war front 
where thousands of Afghans were 
killed. 

We cordially request Mr, Rafsan- 
jani to stop his interference in 
our internal affairs under the 
name of supporting the rights of 
Shiites. The rights of Shiites in 
Afghanistan were never violated; 
on the contrary, the rights of 
Sunnis in Iran, 21% of the Iranian 
population, have been severely 
violated by the Shiite regime of 
Iran. Afghan Shiites have always 
had their members in the Afghan 
senate, the house of representa- 
tives & other Afghan Gov't agencies. 
In Iran you cannot find a single 
Sunni member in tthe parliament. 
Despite the fact that only 12-15% 
of the Afghan population has a for- 
mal education, 30-40% of our medi- 
cal doctors, university professors, 
teachers, employees in banks & 
other Gov't enterprises are Shiites, 

The Sunnis & Shiites of Afghani- 
stan have always worked shoulder 
to shoulder in the development of 
their country; they fought against 
the Red Army together. To be 
honest, one hardly heard "Sunni" or 
"Shiite" in Afghanistan prior to 
the Shiite revolution of Imam 
Khomeini. 



Now Iran, to promote her superiority & 
supremacy in the region, would like to 
export her so-called revolution to Af- 
ghanistan & the rest of the Muslim nations. 
She wants to create disturbance & con- 
fusion in Afghanistan. Unfortunately, 
Burhanuddin Rabbani, against the wishes 
of the Afghan nation, has been attracted 
by the school of Khomeini. He has been 
instrumental in promoting Rafsanjani's 
policy in the region & has been recruit- 
ed to be Rafsanjani's partner in this 
unpopular dance. Both of them have been 
trying to, as the old Afghan saying goes, 
"Muddy the water & catch the fish." 

Abdul Wassil 

Wethersfield, Connecticut 

[Mr. Wassil attended the University of 
Connecticut in the 1960s & worked in the 
Afghan Interior Ministry before the war. 
He was imprisoned after the Saur Coup 
but released to house arrest after a 
general amnesty. He escaped to Pakistan 
in 1983 & came to the US in 1985.] 



Historically Afghanistan is an ancient, 
ciultiple tribal-based type of nation. 
These tribes, through the passage of time, 
have learned how to peacefully solve 
the critical problems arising among them. 

With the spread & rise of Islam in ancient 
Afghanistan, this tradition of peaceful 
settlement of the problems in & among 
various Afghan tribes was further 
strengthened • 

This joint consultation & problem solu- 
tion process is called "Jerga" in Afghani- 
stan. "Jerga" is actually a Turkish word, 
& "Loy" or "Loya" is a Pashto word meaning 
grand, great or big. So, "Loya Jerga" 
means "Grand Assembly" of all the popu- 
lation participating in the consultation 
& affected by the situation with no pri- 
vilege for or discrimination against any 
representative group or individual. The 
process of selecting the representative 
individuals to the Loya Jerga is demo- 
cratic. 
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A Loya Jerga is called only when the 
country faces a great crisis or cer- 
tain very important decisions have to 
be made concerning war & peace. All 
the participants of the Loya Jerga 
are expected to express their views 
in the gathering quite freely & 
openly. Unfortunately this sacred, 
effective & traditional legal body 
is often misused. The cloth has not 
been cut to fit the body but the 
body has been trimmed to suit the 
dress. 

At present the Islamic Gov't in Kabul 
is not in a position to expand its 
authority 5e control over the country. 
There is not law & prder. Different 
parts of the country are controlled 
by local commanders. Various neigh- 
boring groups live in animosity with 
each other. Fighting, looting & 
raping continue in Kabul. Now the 
Kabul Gov't feels its failure more 
than ever. These days they are 
talking of a national gathering. 

I want to emphasize that the principal 
matter in that gathering must be the 
voice & will of the majority, which 
is to be heard & put into practice no 
matter under what terms or ways. 
Without considering this very basic 
right of the Afghans, whatever is done, 
under whatever cover, it is certainly 
dobmed to fail & will not gain the 
support of the population. 

A general election would have been the 
best solution of the present crisis 
in Afghanistan. Since now this is not 
easily possible, the convening of a 
Loya Jerga seems to be the only possible 
way left. 

In any case, the forthcoming national 
gathering must be held under the strict 
supervision of the UN. At the same 
time peace-keeping forces of the UN 
must take responsibility throughout 
the country. 

The leadership of all political parties 
- open or clandestine - local & region- 
al commanders & other chieftans must 
commit themselves well in advance to 
the jurisdictions of the Loya Jerga 



or national gathering. 

Let us hope that the Afghan people are 
thus given their right to decide what 
type of gov't they want. 

Abdul Rahman Pazhwak 
Peshawar, Pakistan 

[[Career diplomat A.R. Pazhwak represented 
Afghanistan at the UN & was President 
of the 21st UN General Assembly in 1966. 
He is also a poet & writer.] 



Rabbani to continue 



KABUL (AFP) _ Burhanud- 
din Rabbani. acting president of 
Afghanistan, is alniost certain to 
have his four-month term as the 
nation's leade: extended when it 
expires Thursday, sources in the 
various parties indicated. 

The decision to endorse the 
respected religioui scholar or to 
replace him with a new leader will 
be made today at a meeting of Afg- 
hanistan's supreme ruling body, 
the Leadership Council. 

Until the delayed Grand Assem- 
bly, or Shoora Hal-o-Aqd. which 
is to clioose a permanent head of 
state, is convened, a new interim 
president must be selected to fill 
the hiatus. 

Rabbani is the most likely candi- 
date for the top slot, not only 
because his administration offer's 
continuity, but also by default of 
many of his rivals. 

A number of them are awaiting 
the Shoora to stake their claims to 
be definitive president, while 
others were said Wednesday to be 
having health problems. 

Mohammad Nabi Mohammadi. 
leader of the Harakai-i-Inqilab 
mujahideen faction. ;u;d a one- 
time favourite for the post of new 
interim leader, has left Kabul for 
Peshawar because of poor health. 

Nabi will be represented at the 
Leadership Council by his deputy. 
Mohammad Shah Fazii, chief of 
the Supreme Court. 

Fazli said Nabi might he a candi- 
date for president at the Shoora, 
but only after his selection was 
approved by his party. 

Sheikh AssefMohseni, leader of 
the Shiite mujahideen party Har- 
akat-i-Islami. is having medical 
treatment in Britain, and will also 
probably be represented today by 
his deputy Shah Jahan Ahmadi. 
the Leadership Council spokes- 
man. 

Abdul Ali Mazari, General 
Secretary of the Central Commit- 
tee of Hezb-i-Wahdat, a nine- 
party coalition of Shiite Hazafas 



said Wednesday that Wahdat 
would send a representative to the 
Leadership Council meeting and 
was not seeking the interim presi- 
dency post. 

Mazari expressed optimism that 
the Shoora Hal-o-Aqd would be 
held within a month, at which time 
a Wahdat candidate would be a 
contender for president. 

The head of the Mahaz-i-Milli- 
Islami party, Pir Sayyad Ahmad 
Gilani, an expected runner in the 
leadership race, has also opted 
out, according to unconfirmed but 
well-placed sources. 

Generally recognised as a roya- 
list who has links with the former 
Afghan king, Zahir Shah, Gilani is 
thought to be marshalling his follo- 
wers for the Shoora. 

Gilani was on hand Wednesday 
to greet the arrival in Kabul of 
another royalist, Sibghatullah 
Mujaddedi, whose supporters 
were out in strength waving flo- 
wers, Islamic banners and picture 
posters of their leader. 

Mujaddedi arrived in Kabul 
froiTi Jalalabad escorted by Rab- 
bani himself and a huge convoy of 
jeeps bristling with enthusiastic 
mujahideen followers who fired 
numerous volleys into the air. 

Interviewed after a late lunch 
hosted by Rabbani at Dilkusha 
Palace, Mujaddedi said that he 
was not running for president 
again. 

"I am neither a candidate for the 
new interim presidency, nor the 
leadership to be decided by the 
Shoora Hal-o-Aqd," he said. 

He also said he had not yet dea- 
ded whether to attend today's 
meeting or not. 

Yunus Khales, who heads the 
moderate faction of Hczb-i-Islami 
ihat broke away from Gulbuddin 
Heltmatyar's radical parent group 
in 1979, is reported as not atten- 
ding the Shoora due to sickness 

Frontief iPost 10/29 
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Power tussle not to end easily 



MONITORING REPORT 

BERNARD Rdbin professor 
in Columbia University 
commented that a Loya Jir- 
ga or Shoora could not do 
what has been accomplished by 
the jirgas in the past. He said that 
in the past such jirgas or Shooras 
were convened by the rulers for 
the sake of popular support, VOA 
reports. But today, nobody is ac- 
tually holding power. At a time 
when arms are abundantly avail- 
able, no one is able to forcibly 
grab power. 

He said that presently the Af- 
gan capital is in the grip of fight- 
ing between various armed 
groups of Mujahideen. He held 
the foreign powers responsible 
for the present situation in Af- 
ghanistan. Because in the cold 
war era, instead of solving the 
problems of Afghanistan, they 
sent huge arms deliveries there. 

He added that the Afghan peo- 
ple only could help solve the 
problems of their country. He 
said even this Shoora might be 
given the traditional name but 



this will not carry the function of 
the Jirgas and Shooras held in the 

Cast. The Shoora which is yet to 
e convened is a very complicat- 
ed one and it should represent all 
the groupings in the country. 
Only a broad-based government 
could help solve the problems of 
the country, but this too, will take 
a long time. 

About the policy of the new US 
administration about Af- 
ghanistan, Robin said that he had 
held talks with the transitional 
team of the President-elect Bill 
Clinton on the matter and it 
seems that it will pursue the poli- 

which had no clear-cut pohcy present Interim President 
lr.„5fif V'ri'l"- "jLi^^ burhanuddin Rabbani. which was 



whenever the US new adminis- 
tration will think over about its 
policy on Afghanistan, it will do 
so keeping in view the situation 
in the whole region and Central 
Asia. And the new policy may 
cover also all the republics of 
Central Asia. He said that the new 
administration may face the cri- 
sis of Central Asia, because at the 
moment, fighting is continuing in 



jpmion tnat me next president 
should be elect by the Shoora-e- 
Hal-o-Aqd while Pir Gilani and 
several other leaders say that the 
Afghanistan as weU as in the Leadership Council should elect 
neighbouring former Soviet the presiclent. 
Republic of Tajekistan. 

Mnr HE Shoora-e-Hal-o-Aqd 
AULVl Mohammad You- X was scheduled to hold its 
nus Khalis issued a state- meeting in Kabul Saturday but 
ment in Jalalabad Saturday in only on 50 out of the total 1400 
which he announced that he will members of the Shoora have so 
contest the elections for the far reached Kabul, BBC reports, 
presidentship of Afghanistan. Ac- The spokesman of the Leadership 
cording to the report of the Af- Council and leader of the 
ghan Islamic Press, Maulvi Kha- Harakat-e-Islami reports, Ayatul- 
lis has appealed to all the jehad ^^h Mohsini has said that holding 
commanders, Ulema, elders, and Shoora meeting on its 

Mujahideen organisations to ex- scheduled time is very difficult, 
tend their support to him. He call ed f or an emergent 

Maulvi Khalis left Peshawar for meeting of the Leadership Coun- 
Atghanistan Fnday. The tenure of cU and asked the chiefs of the or- 

gamsations to attend the meeting 
themselves instead of sending 



extended for one month by the 
Leadership Council, is completing 
next Tuesday, 

So far. Interim President 
Burhanuddin Rabbani and the 
leader of the National Islamic 
Front of Afghanistan, Pir Syed^ 
Ahmad Gilani have announced 
their candidature for the 
presidentship. President 
Burhanuddin Rabbani is of the 




Afghanistan, Armed and Abandoned, Could Be 



To the Editor: 

In articles analyzing states and 
peoples suffering from weapons and 
conflicts left over from the cold war, 
such as "Clinton Inherits Conflicts 
That Don't Follow the Rules*' (The 
Week in Review, Dec. 13), you include 
Somalia. Bosnia-Herzegovina, the 
successor states of the Soviet Union 
and some others. But you and others 
omit Afghanistan, where a cold-war 
regional conflict has turned into an- 
other post-cold-war state breakdown. 

Since last spring's change of pow- 
er, political alliances have shifted. 
The largely ethnic battles that re- 
placed the ideological struggle have 
killed thousands, driven hundreds of 
thousands from their homes and dev- 
astated the capital, Kabul. More than 
a million refugees have returned to 
rural areas, resulting in an increase 
in deaths and injuries from land 
mines scattered through the country. 
Among the weapons causing deaths 
and injuries were rockets, fragmen- 
tation bombs, and other materiel sup- 
plied by the United States. 

There are advance warnings of 
hunger and ethnic cleansing. The So- 
viet Union's counterinsurgency strat- 
egy destroyed much of the agricultur- 
al infrastructure. Before last year, 
Kabul received grants of about 
250,000 tons of Soviet wheat Now the 



the Next Bosnia 



silos are empty. Furthermore, the 
roads leading to Kabul are blocked by 
factions with grievances against the 
interim Government. These groups 
-Atifully armed with weapons 
. merly supplied and paid for by the 
Soviet Union, the United States, Paki* 
Stan, Saudi Arabia, China and Iran. 

♦f ^"^u^^^*^ Ermacora, United Na- has issued a consolidated appea\ for 
uons Human Rights Commission's $i80 million to meet Afghanistan's 
special rapporteur on Afghanistan, emergency needs. The total respons;^ 
warned m a recent rejwrt to the Gen- from the world community has been 
eraj Assembly of the danger of "Yu- about $70 million, slightly more than 



representatives so that proper 
deliberation is held on the present 
situation. He said that if the meet- 
ing of the Shoora-e-Hal-o-Aod is 
not convened on schedule then 
the Leadership Council should 
elect another president for the in- 
terim period. 

However, a spokesman of 
President Rabbani, Aziz Murad 
has said that the Shoora meeting 
■will be held before the expiry of 
the tenure of President Rabbani. 

He siad that members of the 
Shoora are likely to arrive in 
Kabul right at the time when the 
meeting will start because there is 
a great accommodation problem 
in Kabul. However, he did not 
make it clear as to when these 
members will reach Kabul. He 
said that President Rabbani will 
not surrender power to the 
Leadership Council dll the hold- 
ing of the meeting of the 
Shoora-e-Hal-o-Aqd. 
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goslavia-like events." Since then, 
clashes between Sunnite and Shiite 
Muslims have led to expulsion of Shi- 
ites from a provincial center in South- 
west Afghanistan. Violent clashes 
over power have resumed in Kabul. 

Afghanistan is also becoming in- 
creasingly involved in the violence in 
Tajikistan. More than 100,000 refu- 
gees from thatformer Soviet republic 
have crossed Afghanistan'sliorthem 
border, where thousands a d^y 
braved the icy waters of the Amu 
Darya to seek refuge in the relative 
calm of Afghanistan's Tajik north- 
east. Many drowned. Uzbek forces 
from northern Afghanistan have 
evacuated fellow Uzbeks from Tajiki- 
stan, while weapons and fighters free- 
ly cross the border. 

No one suggests sending troops to 
Afghanistan. But the United Natioqs 
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one-tenth of the yearly United States 
allocation for military aid to the Af- 
ghan resistance in 1986-89. The Kabul 
Government has called for interna'- 
tional conferences on Afgan needs. ^ 
Some bitter Afghans suggest that 
now that they have sacrificed a tenth 
of their population and 50 years of 
investments in infrastructure and 
education to a war that helped weaR- 
en the Soviet Union, the rest of the 
world would prefer to forget about 
them. Outside powers cannot sol^ 
Afghanistan's problems, though we 
played a role in creating them. We 
can, however, help alleviate some Qf 
the suffering. Barnett R. Rubin 
New York. Dec. 25, 19^2 
The writer, director of Columbia Uni- 
versity's Center for the Study of Cen-' 
tral Asia, is an associate professor of 
political scien^9 
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To the Editor: 



11/14/92 



Thank you very much for mentioning 
BICYCLES FOR AFGHAN AMPUTEES' RE- 
HABILITATION in your November issue. 
Reading your account on page 2 was 
quite a pleasant surprise. However, 
in the interest of accuracy, please 
indulge the following: First, our 
zip code is 94122. Also, our re- 
habilitation center is at Ningarhar 
Public Health Hospital in Jalalabad, 
not in a Peshawar Hospital. 

Finally, BAAR is not my brain child. 
I'm not guilty of modesty when I 
say that our child has many brains 
for its parents. Amputee bicyclists 
from the US, Pakistan & Afghanistan 
along with health care workers from 
those 3 countries all had vital 
roles to play in BAAR's formation. 
Of course, I must admit that I found 
this comment very flattering. 

I was very pleased by the article & 
will take it to show our staff in 
Jalalabad next month. 

Howard Williams 
Executive Director 
BAAR 

4226 Irving St. 

San Francisco, CA 94122 

(415) 566-6384 

[We apologize for the errors, the 
Editor's, not the Proofreader's, & we 
thank Mr. Williams for correcting 
them. Ed.] 




U.S. COMMITTEE 
FOR REFUGEES 

1025 Vermont Avenue, N.W.. Suite 920 

Washington, DC 20005 

Tel: (202) 347-3507 Fax: (202) 347-3418 



The COMMITTEE has issued a new paper on 
Afghan repatriation. Left Out in the Cold : 
The Perilous Homecoming of Afghan Refu- 
gees . Individual copies are available 
from the USCR at the above address for 
$4 each. Multiple orders of 10 copies 
or more, $3 each. The prices include 
postage & handling. Author Hiram Ruiz 
spent 3 months in Iran, Pakistan & Af- 
ghanistan assessing the progress of re- 
patriation and how the returnees were 
faring. He reports that "many of the 
returnees don't have enough food for the 
winter. Also, tens of thousands of for-~ 
mer residents of Kabul who were di^laced 
by the battle of control for that city... 
are still living in tents that offer 
little protection from harsh winter wea- 
ther. According to the UN, 'The winter 
will... exact a high toll in human lives, 
unless urgent relief measures are taken 
now. ' The situation is further compli- 
cated by the recent arrival in northern 
Afghanistan of 5,000 refugees fleeing 
civil war in Tajikistan. Another 140,000 
displaced Tajiks are scattered along the 
Afghan border, most without food & 
shelter. ... Of the $17. 6m that in 
November the UN said was urgently need- 
ed to meet winter 'emergency' needs, 
donors have only pledged $3. 3m." 



The AFGHAN REFUGEES FUND, P.O. Box 176, 
Los Angeles, CA 94023, since its forma- 
tion in 1980, has raised over $3 million. 
The Fund Supports innoculations, ortho- 
pedic devices, training for Afghan me- 
dical workers, gynecological & obstetri- 
cal care, primary school education, job- 
skill programs, cottage industries & 
the Afghan Children's Hospital (See 
FORUM XX, #5, p. 4). Donations to the 
ARF are now "helping with the enormous 
costs of repatriation under the fledg- 
ling democratic gov't." All the Fund's 
fundraising & administration are done by 
volunteers so that every dollar goes for 
direct assistance to the Afghan people- 



Here's one we find hard to believe! 
HAZARA HERALD, 4746 Spottswood, 
Suite 1, Memphis, TN 38117. In 
their own words: 

In terms of exposure to the Gospel, the Hazara people are 
among the world's least evangelized people in the world. 
The evangelization of unreached people, like Hazara 
Afghans, is one of the greatest challenges facing the 
Christian mission today. 

You can participate in creative efforts 
to reach the Hazara Afghans through 

PRAYER, 
SERVICE, and 
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ARTHUR PAUL AFGHANISTAN COLLECTION 

The Arthur Paul Afghanistan Collection 
at the Univer3ity Library, University 
of Nebraska at Omaha, Omaha, NE 68182, 
is the home for the largest collection 
of material on Afghanistan kept in one 
place in the US. The collection is 
available to all national & internat'l 
scholars. This growing collection has 
the full commitment of the library 
staff who are trying to acquire all 
types of material dealing with Afghani- 
stan for the Collection. The Collection 
not only has grown through purchases 
from various publishers & vendors, but 
also enjoys the support of scholars in 
the field who donate their material to 
the library. In addition to the pur- 
chases through normal channels, the 
library staff make special efforts to 
acquire material which probably will 
not appear in publishers' catalogues 
available in the US. Robert Runyon, 
the Director of the University Library, 
has taken several trips to Europe & 
Asia to arrange for acquiring addition- 
al material for the Collection. During 
Mr. Runyon 's most recent trip, to Paki- 
stan in July & August, he visited 160 
int'l organizations which are concerned 
with the Afghan problem. Mr. Runyon 
brought back a wealth of information 
on Afghanistan which could not have 
been acquired through normal purchases. 
His recent acquisitions will become 
available for public usage after it is 
catalogued on the On-Line Computer 
Library Center (OCLC) . 

Shaista Wahab 
University Library 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Some recent titles catalogued on the 
OCLC include the following: 

Ahman, N.D. THE SURVIVAL OF AFGHANI- 
STAN, 1749-1979: a diplomatic history 
with an analytic & reflective approach, 
Inst of Islamic Culture, Lahore, 1990. 
348 pp. 

Chris tense, Hanne. THE RECONSTRUCTION OF 
AFGHANISTAN: A CHANCE FOR RURAL WOMEN, 



UN Research Inst, for Social Develop- 
ment, Geneva, 1990. 90 pp. 

Development Alternatives, Inc. Sur- 
vey III: A PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS OF 
BORDER CATCHMENT POINTS & THEIR ROLE 
IN CROSS-BORDER TRADE BETWEEN AF- 
GHANISTAN & PAKISTAN, Prepared for 
the Office of the AID representative 
to Afghanistan, Peshawar, 1990. 34 pp. 

Jones, Schuyler. AFGHANISTAN, Clio 
Press, Oxford & Santa Barbara, 1992. 
279 pp. 

Tamarov, Vladislav. AFGHANISTAN - 
SOVIET VIETNAM, Mercury House, San 
Francisco (transl. from the Russian), 
1992. 183 pp. 

Thall, Michael. LET SLEEPING AFGHANS - 
LIE, Walker, New York, 1990. 250 pp. 



THE FATEFUL PEBBLE: Afghanistan's Role 
in the Fall of the Soviet Empire by 
Anthony Arnold will be published in 
late January by Presidio Press, 505B 
San Marin Dr., Suite 300, Novate, CA 
94945-1340, ISBN^O-89141-461-4. 

From Cambridge University Press, 40 
West 20th St., New York, NY 10011-4211: 

MOSCOW Sl THE MIDDLE EAST - Soviet 
Policy Since the Invasion of Afghani- 
stan by Robert 0. Freedman. 1991. 
438 pp. $59.95 h.c; $17.95 paper. 

TURKO-PERSIA IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE, 
edited by Robert Canfield, contains 
essays by Richard Frye, Yuri Bregel, 
Milan Hauner, Michel Mazzaoui, Francis 
Robinson & Nazif Shahrani as well as 
by Prof. Canfield. 1991. 248 pp. 

$59.95. The Islamic culture that developed in rhe 
ninth and tenth centuries in what is now East- 
ern Iran was to have a significant impact on 
most Muslims of west, south and central Asia. 
Under the patronage of Persianized Turkic 
Muslim rulers, the culture spread westward to 
the Mediterranean and eastward into India. 
Especially in the early centuries of Islam, 
Turko- Persia represented a distinctive variant 
of Islamic life and thought in much of Asia. 
After the fifteenth century regional variants 
started to emerge, and by the modern period, 

it had lost most of its unique features. In this 
collection, the contributors write about diHer- 

ent aspects of that culture. 
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Also from Cambridge: 

International Journal 
of Middle East 
Studies 

Published under the auspices of the Middle 
Ease Srudies AiyondUon ot North America 

The journal publishes original research on the 
policicaL social and cultural histor\' ol- the 
Middle F.ast From the seventh century- to the 
present day. The journal also covers Spain, 
south-east Europe and the Soviet Union t-or 
the periods in which their territories were un- 
der the inHuence of Middle Eastern civiliza- 
tion. Particular attention is paid to the history, 
politics, economics, anthropology, sociology, 
literature and folklore of the area and to com- 
parative religion, theology, law and philoso- 
phy. Each issue contains approximately 50 
pages of detailed book reviews. Subscribers 
also receive the MESA Bulletin free (two issues: 
July and December). 

Quarterlv plus 2 Bulletins (ISSN 0020-^438) 
Subscription to Vol. 24 (1992): S 1 10.00 

Bartered Brides 

Politics, Gender and Marriage in 
an Afghan Tribal Society 

Nancy Tapper' 

University of London 

Bartered Brides is an original study of marriage 
among the .Maduzai, a tribal society' in Afghan 
Turkistan. It looks in depth at both the do- 
mestic aspects of marriage and its relation to 
the productive and reproductive activities of 
women, as well as marriage as a means of man- 
aging political and economic conflict and 
competition. Nancy Tapper presents both 
male and female perspectives, detailed case 
studies and historical and statistical material. 
As an ethnographic and historical record. Bar- 
tered ^/vWIf J" breaks new ground in the study ol" 
Islam, the Middle East and South Asia. As the 
most detailed and extensive discussion a 
.Middle Eastern marriage system to date, it 
contributes to wider anthropological studies of 
marriage, politics and gender. 

Cambridge Studies in Social and Cultural 
Anthropology 74 ^ 

1991/33^ pp./l 1 halftones/23 line diagrams/3 
maps 



Free from the US Institute 
of Peace, 1550 M St., NW, 
Suite 700, Washington, DC 
20005-1708 (202) 429-3839: 
Afghanistan & Post-Soviet 
Central Asia (July, 1992). 



E.J. Brill Publishers announced that their Anti- 
quarian Department has become an independent 
company & will be known as HET GOSTERS ANTIQUAR- 
lUM, under the direction of R. Smitskamp, Nieuwe 
Rijn 2, 2312 JB Leiden, the Netherlands. Mr. 
Smitskamp will continue to publish the Ancient 
Near East & Islamic Middle East catalogues. 



Publications recently noted by the ACBAR Resource 
& Information Centre in Peshawar: 

AFGHANISTAN: A DOUBLE-FACED DIPLOMACY; facts of 
the appearance & establishment of the communist 
gov't in Kabul & reasons for its military occu- 
pation & withdrawal of the Russians from Afghani- 
stan [Farsi], Nasir Mastory Kashani, Iranshahar, 
Tehran, 1992. 162 pp. 

HISTORICAL & TRADITIONAL JIRGAH & LOYA JIRGAH 
WHICH WILL SOLVE THE NATIONAL PROBLEMS [Dari] , 
Lahore, 1991. 64 pp. 

COLLECTION OF MOH'D HUSSAIN TALIB KANDAHARI's 
POETRY [Dari], Khalilullah Khalili, Writers' 
Assn of Afghanistan, Kabul, 1990. 133 pp. 

SELECTED POETRY OF ABDUL RAHMAN [Dari], Writers' 
Assn of Afghanistan, Kabul 1990. 95 pp. & 
SHORT STORIES FROM AFGHANISTAN, also from WAA, 
Kabul, 1990. 183 pp. 

Newsletter from the Swedish Committee for Afghani- 
stan, Vol. I, nos. 1 & 2, September - October 1992, 
Peshawar. 

AFGHANISTAN & THE SOVIET WAR: The FACTOR OF COM- 
MUNIST DESTRUCTION [Farsi], Amir Etemad Danishyar, 
Tehran, 1992. 417 pp., photos. 



THE PRESENT ROLE OF AFGHAN WOMEN & CHILDREN by 
by Nancy Hatch Dupree, Bernard van Leer Foundation, 
Studies & Evaluation Papers #7, The Hague, July 
1992. 16 pp. ISSN 0925-2983. [Available from 
the Foundation, P.O.Box 82334, 2508 EH The Hague, 
The Netherlands.] 

AFGHANISTAN, compiled by Schuyler Jones, is part 
of the World Bibliographical Series published by 
Clio Press, Oxford, England. 1992, 281 pp. tf43.95. 

DANZIGER'S ADVENTURES: FROM MIAMI TO KABUL by Nick 
Danziger, Harper Collins, London, 1992. 290 pp. 
^17.99. 

THE PULICHARKI PRISON: A COM^IUNIST INFERNO IN AF- 
GHANISTAN by M. Osman Rustar, edited by Ehsanullah 
Azari who also translated it from the original 
Persian, WUFA, P.O. Box 867, University P.O., 
Peshawar. 106 pp. $15 (paper). 
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From the University of Chicago Press, 
5801 S. Ellis Ave., Chicago, IL 60637 

The History off Cartography, 
Volume 2, Book 1 

Cartography in the Tradidotvd Islamic 
and South Asian Societies 

Edited by J. B. Harley 
and David Woodward 

This comprehensive hucocy of Islamic and South 
Asian cartography ofTers a fascinating picture of 
maps used not only as practical tools but also as 
images symbolic of religion and culture. 

'(The History of Canographj] is sure to be the stan- 
dard reference for all subsequent scholarship ... a 
vast collectioa of knowledge.* - John Noble Wilford, 
New Yjik Tuna Book Rcvitm 
CMiS12S.OO Mfofm 

n pafa cokr iMMl, 40 color pialH, 3$5 MftaMt 



A HISTORICAL ATLAS OF SOUTH ASIA (2nd 
Impression with additional material) 
by Joseph E. Schwartzberg, 1992, is 
available from Oxford University Press. 
Hiimanities Marketing, Dept. MG, 200 
Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10016. 

From the University of South Carolina 
Press, 1716 College St., Columbia, SC 
29208: 



Islam and 
THE Heroic 
Image 

Themes in 
Literature 
and the 
Visual Arts 

by John Renard 

Explores Islam's vast religious and oiitural 
traditions to spotlight the heroic personalities that 
have inspired Muslim audiences for more than a 
millennium. John Renaid discusses the formation 
and function of heroic themes and the ways in 
which Muslims have interpretol these themes in 
literature and art. The fint Atmaac nmey of pan- 
Islamic literature that I know of." 
— Wheder Thackston, Harvard UnwenMy 
ISBN 0-87249-S32-8, $49.95 cloth 

The Other Sides of Paradise 

Expiontions into the Religious 

Meanings of Domestic Space in Islam 

by JvanE. Campo 

"Demonstrates that the symbol of the house has 
been significant both in die historical deveiop- 
metu of blamic doctrine and in the continued 
personal employmetu of sacred meaning within 
domestic space in modem blamic society."— 
Library Journal 

ISBN 0-67249-738-0, $49.95 cloth 




WiUlam Trousdale (PhD, History of Art 1967) is a 
curator in the Department of Anthropology of the 
National Museum of Natural History of the 
Smithsonian Instimtion in Washington, D.C He 
has just conq)ieted two books: Kandakar in the 
Nineteenth Centiuy (an urban snidy based on early 
plans, drawings, photos and accounts) and The 



British in Afghanistan, 1878-81 (an annotated roster 
of ca. 60,000 British military and civilians in 
Afghanistan during the second Anglo-Afghan wan 
includes citations to records, writings, photographs, 
burials, etc.). He is currently whang a short 
monograph on the Social Dynamics of RMX and 
Freestyle and is woridng on a long-range inxiject 
report of his archaeological wotic in Southwestern 
Afghanistan, 1971-1978 

- Center for Middle Eastern and No rth African 
Studies //tfwiieirer • September-October 1992 



BOOK nEtriEOTS 



The Pundits: British Exploration of Tibet and Central Asia. By Derek 
WALtER. Lexington: The University Press of Kentucky, viii 327 dd 
$30.00. ' 

The British Raj dispatched a series of Indian agents into the lands across India's 
northern borders between 1863 and 1893. This drive to map and catalog the geography 
and resources of these regions stemmed from two sources. First, the British Government 
of India perceived its need to know about these areas for economic, military, and 
political purposes, particularly in light of Russian movements into Central Asia. 
Second, the British officials of the Great Trigonometrical Survey (from 1878, parr 
of the Survey of India) held the particularly Victorian desire to plot all of the 
"unknown" areas of the earth. Since Europeans could not enter these areas — officially 
closed by their rulers— without great personal risk, Indian agents of the British 
Raj went secretly in their stead. 

Derek Waller presents a narrative of the journeys of these Indian agents into 
Afghanistan, Central Asia, Nepal, Tibet, Sikkim. and Bhutan. Much of his book 
recounts the occasionally fetal exertions of these Indian agents (known collectively 
as "The Pundits") to reach and locate the major geographical features and cities of 
these regions. Waller describes each journey in rich detail. He mentions but docs 
not analyze, however. British racial presuppositions that defined the position of 
these Indian agents in the Survey. For example, in the reports of their British superiors, 
these Indian agents usually appeared only with code names, ostensibly to protect 
their identities, leading to British depersonalization of them: "The Pandit," "The 
Mullah." or "The Munshi" (for Nain Singh, Ata Muhammad, and Abdul Subhan, 
respectively). Waller varies in his own narrative between sometimes following his 
British sources by using these epithets and sometimes using personal names. 
Significantly, the British at first doubted the capacities of these Indian agents to 
carry out scientific procedures, for example, surveying with sextant and hypsometer. 
By the 1870s, however, British explorers were themselves requesting that the Survey 
provide their own expeditions with trained Indian subordinates to carry out these 
surveying functions. While the British members of the Survey generally received 
acclaim, gold medals, and honor from the Royal Geographical Society for the 
accomplishments of their Indian subordinates, the latter received such recognition 
less regularly. 

On the British side. Waller focuses on the officials of the Survey for whom 
geographical knowledge for its own sake remained the goal — together with the 
glory and recognition that came with such explorarions. While the British Raj had 
nuny economic, political, and military agendas for these northern borderlands. Waller 
mentions them only in passing. In one particularly telling chapter on secrecy, Waller 
does highlight the conflicts between the Government of India (which desired to 
retain exclusive control over the information produced by the Survey) and British 
officials of the Survey who desired acclaim and the free flow of ideas through the 
publication of these reports and maps in Britain, and in Russia as well. 

Waller presents a clear narrarive of the journeys of many of these Indian agents 
of the Survey. He organizes his chapters by geographical region, which leads to 
some small repetition of the larger historical context as he moves from one region 
to the next. He draws upon both English-language manuscript records of the British 
Raj and some of its British officials, as well as on many of the accounts of these 
Indian agents that were published only in limited editions. Readers interested in 
the eariy travels in these territories and those wishing to study the history of British 
efforts to gain information about the lands bordering India to the north via Indian 
agents will find this a well-researched and well-presented volume. 
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The Agony 
Of the 
Enemy 

How Soviet Soldiers 
Fared in Afghanistan 



ZINKY BOYS 

Voices From the 
War 

By Svetiana Aiexievich 

Norton. 197 pp. $19.95 

By Rob Schultheis 

Wars do more than demonize; they 
blur the very human existence of 
those on the other side of the battle 
lines. Even supposedly impartial ob- 
servers, like journalists, are not im- 
mune. Those of us who covered the 
war in Afghanistan from the muja- 
heddin side may have wanted to 
understand and empathize with the 
Soviet grunts and pilots who shot at 
us, bombed and rocketed us, but in 
the end most of us failed. The gulf of 
combat was just too wide, contacts 
across it too rare, evanescent. In my 
seven years of covering the war, 
from 1984 through 1991, 1 managed 
to interview just two Soviet desert- 
ers, and I glimpsed two other Soviets 
on the battlefield: a door-gunner, 
peering from a hovering Mi-8 heli- 
copter, and a MiG pilot, a ghostly 
face in a silver fuselage, snapping in 
and out of my field of vision in split 
seconds. That was all. The rest of 
what I knew of the Soviets came 
from stories told by mujaheddin and 
refugees, and the published reports 
of international human rights groups. 
They remained malign, fearsome 
shadows, not quite real except in 
their ability to kill. 

*'Zinky Boys" brings to vivid life the 
Soviet men and women who served 
in Afghanistan, and bitter Uves (and 
deaths) they are too. The title, a 
slang word coined by Soviet soldiers 
in-country, refers to the sealed zinc- 
lined coffins the war dead were 
shipped home in, during the years 
Moscow denied there was really a 
war going on just across the 
U.S.S.R.'s southern border. Byelo- 
russian journalist Svetiana Aiexiev- 
ich, who collected these interviews 
with veterans, widows and bereaved 



mothers, met with rage and outrage 
in her homeland when "Zinky Boys" 
was first published there in 1990, and 
no wonder. These are agonizing 
tales. 

A nurse tells how she volunteered 
to serve in Afghanistan after she was 
told she would be "helping the Afghan 
people to put an end to feudalism and 
build a wonderful socialist society." 
The military hospital she was as- 
signed to in Kabul had formerly been 
a riding stable; "one syringe for all 
the patients, and the officers drank 
the surgical spirit so we had to use 
petrol to clean the wounds." The 
killing of a single Soviet soldier could 
trigger the massacre of an entire 
village. "Over there it seemed right, 
here it horrifies me. I remember one 
little girl lying in the dust like a 
broken doll with no arms or legs . . ." 

An artillery captain avers that 
serving in Afghanistan was the hap- 
piest time of his life. "We'll never 
walk, or make love, or be loved, the 
way we walked and loved and were 
loved over there." He calls his home- 
sickness for the war "the Afghan 
syndrome." It was only when he re- 
turned home, he says, that his trou- 
bles began. To get on the plane from 
Tashkent to Sverdlovsk to be with 
his wife cost him in bribes 100 ru- 
bles, plus a pair of Italian sunglasses, 
a Japanese scarf and a French make- 
up kit, all purchased in Kabul on the 
black market, and 40 foreign* curren- 
cy vouchers from his army pay. The 
hashish he smoked over there helped 
him get by, he writes. And what did 
he learn, other than nostalgia for the 
war? "You go to war in order to kill. 
Killing is my profession — that's what 
I was trained to do." 

Most poignant of all are the stories 
of the widows and mothers, their 
losses made all the more grievous by 
disillusion about the war itself and the 
nation-state, the "Motherland," that 
chose to fight it. Tamara Dovnar, left 
with a young daughter when her first 
lieutenant husband died in battle, re- 
ports how her husband's body was 
sent home to her. She, her child and 
her husband's family waited at Minsk 
for two days before being told the 
body had been sent to Baranovichi, a 
hundred kilometers away, by mis- 
take. "You can come and fetch it 
yourselves," the local military author- 
ities told them. When they finally 
reached Baranovichi Airport, the 

place was closed, dark.^ '^^^z 
searched out a watchman who tolC 
them, There's a crate of some sortj 
over there. Go and have a look at iiC 



If it's yours you can take it." 

"We found a dirty box lying on the" 
airfield, with '1st Lieutenant Dovnar' 
scrawled over it in chalk," she said. "I 
tore open a board where the little 
window was let into the side of the 
coffin. His face was uninjured but he 
was unshaven, he hadn't been 
washed and the coffin was too short. 
And the smell ... I couldn't bend 
down and kiss him. That's how my 
husband was returned to me." 

In many voices, "Zinky Boys" re- 
minds us of the unbearable truths 
war teaches: that there are martyrs 
on both sides, even in the most 
unjust of wars; that there are vic- 
tims far -from the battlefields, 
whose suffering goes on long after 
the last shot is fired; and that Real- 
politik close up resembles nothing 
more than a slaughterhouse. This is 
an important book, in a class with 
Orwell's "Homage to Catalonia," 
Michael Herr's "Dispatches" and 
Mike Martin's "Afghanistan: Inside 
a Rebel Stronghold." 

The reviewer is the author of "Night 
Letters, " a book about the war in 
Afghanistan, 

The Washincto!n Post 
December 15, 1992 



AmirHumza^ 42 j Dies; 
Afghan Vice President 



PESHAWAR, Pakistan, Jan. 13 (AP) 
— Amir Humza, a Vice President of 
Afghanistan, died on Tuesday, a 'day 
after he was flown to Pakistan for 
emergency medical treatment. He was 
42. 

Mr. Humza died of a brain hemor- 
rhage, doctors said. He had been un- 
conscious for two days. 

When he was brought to Pakistan, 
Afghan Government officials said Mr. 
Humza would be treated for a heart 
ailment But Afghans had said the Vice 
President was critically wounded in a 
weekend rocket attack on the capital^ 
Kabul, by rebels trying to unseat the 
Islamic Government 

During the 14-year war against the 
Soviet occupation forces and the for- 
mer Communist Government in Kabul, 
Mr. Humza fought with Muslim rebels 
belonging to a faction called the.Ja- 
miat-i-Islami, which is led by Burhan- 
uddin RabbanL 

After the collapse of Communist rule 
in April, Mr. Rabbani was named inter- 
im President and appointed Mr. 
Humza a Vice President despite oppo- 
sition from other factions. 



NYT 1/14 
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Afghanistan — a scene 
blurred by mistakes 



IN 1932 Nawab Bahadur 
Yar Jang, in his address at 
a pubic meeting in Delhi, 
paid tributes to Amanuilah 
Khan, the deposed Afghan 
ruler. He was spealung on 
the wave of awalcening in 
the Muslims countries of 
Asia. 

Afghanistan, he said, was a 
poor country but the effort to 
introduce and promote mod- 
ern education by Amanuilah 
was highly laudable. He added 
that of the two new higher 
educational institutions Italian 
was made the medium of in- 
struction in one and French in 
the other. (An English-medium 
college had already been es- 
tablished by his predecessor). 

Afghanistan signed agree- 
ments with Germany, Holland, 
France and Switzerland under 
which Afghan students were 
encouraged to join higher 
educational institutions of 
those countries. Amanuilah 
wished to educate Ns nation 
within the shortest possible 
time. He introduced compul- 
sory education but that was 
premature. There were no 
trained teachers; so the com- 
pulsory education forced the 
children to go to the mullahs, 
who were arch enemies of 
Amnullah. Consequently these 
compulsory education centres 
proved the nurseries of anti- 
AmarKjIlah campaign which 
ultimately brought his dowrv 
fall. Whatever he had given to 
the country in the form of li- 
braries, science laboratories 
and educational institutions 
was destroyed. 

Ghazi Amanuilah was not 
only the target of mullahs arKl 
Afghan reactionaries but the 
British were also very keen to 
get rid of the hostile Afghan 
king. 

Ahmad Shuja Pasha, a 
prominent writer and journal- 
ist, publised a book in 1989 
on Afghanistan entitled Af- 
ghanistan — Targedy of a Na- 
tion in which he said: "Noor 
Mohammad Tarakai had to 
face about two-and-a half 
lakh mullahs spread all over 
the country." 

When Sardar Daud Khan de- 
posed King Zahir Shah ar>d 
declared his intent introduce 
democratic system in Af- 
ghanistan, the young religious 
zealots like Engineer Gulbadin 
Hikmatyar stood up against 
him. To avoid the crackdown 
Hikmatyar, Prof. Burhanuddin 
Rabbani, Gulab Khan Nirv 
garhari and other religious 
leaders and scholars migrated 
to Pakistan and some to 
Western countries. That was 



Z.A. Bhutto's period. Accord- 
ing to Gen. Naseerullah Khan 
Babur, former Governor of the 
NWFP (quoted by Mustafa 
Kamal Pasha in Fateh-i-Af- 

ghanistani, "Z.A. Bhutto used 
these so-called fundamental- 
ists against Sardar Daud. 
They were financed, trained 
and armed by the Pakistan 
Government, much before the 
1978 Socialist revolution. One 
can easily say after going 
through the chapter Bhutto- 
HUcmatyar Taaluqat Ki 
Haqeeqat that fundamental- 
ists were used to politically 
destabilize Afghanistan on 
each turning-point in the his- 
tory of that land. 

About the recent happenings 
Molly Moore writes in the Cu/f 
Weekly (27th August 1992): 
"But four months after a Mu- 
jahideen government took 
over from the collapsed 
authority of President Najibul- 
lah, the exchange of destruc- 
tion among Afghanistan's 
ethnic and Religious militia 
continues. And now it is Ka- 
bul's turn... For two weeks 
the Mujahideen faction of 
Gulbadin Hikmatyar has lev- 
elled entire blocks of Kabul 
with artillery and rockets in an 
assault more violent than any 
on Kabul during the Muja- 
hideen's war against the for- 
mer Communists and their 
Soviet army backers. An es- 
timated 1,400 people have 
been killed or wouruied in the 
past two weeks." 

One may not feel the need 
to assess the so-called jehads 
against Amnullah Khan, Zahir 
Shah or Sardar Daud. but 
about the recent jehad Brig. 
Yousaf writes in his book 
'The Bear Trap' (recently 
translated into Urdu as 
ShUcast-i-Roos "I feel the fun- 
damentalists were correct \n 
their assessment of American 
motives, but foolish to make 
their opinion so obvmus. as 
without full U.S. support the 
jehad dkl not and still cannot 
succeed." 

Who krraws mullahs against 
AmrKillah were primarily 
coaxed by the British. They 
do rK>t feel shy to fight a 
'sacred war" against thair 
own brothers-in-faith with tfte 
help, assistance, and finances 
of non-Muslim governments 
and agerKsies. 

And the same wrKer gives 
this verdict about the main 
architect of thia jehad: 'With 
a military triurnph, Akhtar 
wouM be the hero: he had 
first advocated fightiiH), and 
he had devised and overseen 
the strategy of the war. It 
wouki be This vwtory. I be- 



lieve that President Zia pro- 
moted Gen. Akhtar so that ■ 
the credit would be his — 
Zia's. It would strengthen hie 
persortal authority and pres- 
tige enormously. He would be 
seen as the vk:tor in the 
greatest jehad for centuries 
and it woukJ surely have 

made his positran ss Presklent 
unassailable." 

Brig. Yousef, Haroon 
Rasheed arul even Mustafa 
Kamel Past\a have in their 
books — sll published by JanQ 
Publishers — mede Akhtar 
Abdur Rahman as the hero of 
the Afghan war while Zie has 
been portrayed as a villain 
who snatched this vk:tory 
with, of course, ulterk>r mo- 
tives. 

At a recent Lahore function 
where a book by a new 
women writer Tehmina Sher 
Durrani (of course not Teh- 
mina Durrani of My Feudal 
Lord fame on Zia-ul-Haq was 
launched, the chief guest, 
Ejaz-ul-Haq, Federel Ministsr 
and son of the late Gen. Zia- 
ul-Haq said that he had not 
read the books in whk:h Gen. 
Akhtar Abdur Rahman had 
been made hero of the Af- 
ghan war. 

Tfte sama day there was a 
fMws sbout the Amerk:en 
Ambassador in Pakistsn. He 
saki that the Amerrcan ad* 
ministratk>n had urged the 
commanders of the Afghan 
jehad to return the armaments 
given to them to fight against 
the Soviet forces and their 
agents in Kabul. Now is it not 
surprising that the new book 
on Afghanistan by Mustafa 
Pasha is not only in favour of 
Gen. Akhtar and against Gsn. 
Zia but it also goos beyond 
that and proves that Z.A. 
Bhutto had financed, trained, 
and encouraged the Afghan 
commanders who were the 
backbone of Afghan resis- 
tance from 1979 to 1992. 
This book has been dedicated 
to Akhter Abdul Rahman 
though his nams has nox been 
mentioned. Pasha is all praiae 
for the qualities which the Af- 
ghan people have inherited 
from their arK:estors but ad- 
mits that before 1938 there 
wee no country with the 
name of Afghanistsn. This 
regk>n remained uruier the 
command of the rulers having 
seets in edjecent countries 
like Pakistan, India arKJ Iran. 
Kabul was part of the IrKiien 
empire from Babur to Shah 
Alam. 

Before the first-ever Afghan 
ruler, Ahmad Shah Abdii, the 
area was occupied by Nsdir 
Shah who went attackirni the 



Subcontinent to loot the 
wealth amasssd by ths 
Mughsl rulers. In a letter to 
Mohammad Shah, the Mughal 
king, he wrote: "Be it clear to 
the enlightened mind of Your 
High Majesty that my coming - 
to Kabul and possessing my- 
self thereof was purely out of 
zeal for Islam and friendship 
for you. I never could have 
Imagined that the wretches of 
the Dekkan could have im- 
posed tributes on the domin- 
ions of the King of the 
Musslmans. My stay on this 
side of stake is with a view 
that when those infidels movs 
towards Hindostan, I may 
send an army of victorious 
Kizilbashes to drivs thsm to 
the abyss of hell" {History of 
the Punjab by Syed Moham- 
mad Lateef, p. 200). 

This "zeal for Islam" no 
doubt drovo the Muslim ruler 
of Delhi to the abyss of hell. 
That was done both by Nadir 
Shah's Kizilbashes and Ah- 
mad Shah Abdaili's Afghans. 

What made afghanistan im- 
portant was the rivalry among 
the European colonial powers 
trying to ovsrpower the East- 
ern countries destabilized by 
stagnant political and eco- 
nomic systems. On one side, 
there was the Czar of Russia 
occupying a huge chunk of 
Central Asia, a predominantly 
Muslim region. On the other 
side were the British which 
had taksn full control of the 
areas rtow comprising Paki- 
stan. These two big powers 
agrsed to have Afghanistan 
as no-man's larui. Afghanistan 
was and is basically a tribal 
society with pastoral and ag- 
ricultural backvound. It did 
not fit in the ssmi-democratk: 
British or Russian pattsrns. 
The deterring factor for both 
the powers was not the su- 
periority of strength of Af- 
ghanistan which is devkied 
into more than eight ethnic 
and linguistic groups, such as 
Pushtuns, Tajiks, Hazaras, 
Uzbeks, etc. The map of Af- 
ghanistan shows the distribu- 
tk>n of major ethnic groups. 
There are more than 121 
tribes and sub-nationlities, and 
Mustafa-Kamai Pasha says: 
"Afghanistan is neither a lin- 
guistic unit nor a natton hav- 
ing a common culture.' There 
has always been e tot of con- 
fusion in Afghanistan and Pa- 
sha's book gives a clear indi- 
catk>n to that. 

Two cfieptors of the book 
are very clear arKi reedable. 
One is "God's Soldier — 
Chrismatk: Character of Gen. 
Akhter in Jehad-i-Afghani- 
stan" and the other is 
'Disputed General of Afghan 
jenad — said and Uhsakf 
Matters ebout Gen. Hameed 
Gul.- 

Gen. Akhtar is no doubt the 
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hero of this book. He was 
denied the credit of victory 
and the man who replaced 
him and miserably failed, ie 
Gen. Hameed Gul - painted 
as the nominee of Junejo and 
not of Zia. We know only one 
Gen. Akhtar - Gen. Akhtar 
Husain Malik of Chhamb fame 
(1965) who had the reputa- 
tion of a good soldier. What 
merits Gen. Akhtar Abdur 
Rahman as a soldier has is 
not widely known even in the 
Pakistan Army except that he 
participated in the 1966 war 
as a major without getting his 
rMme mentioned in the 
"despatches." So one cannot 
be clear how Gen. Akhtar 
fared in this irregular war or 
regular wars of 1947, 1966 
and 1971. On the other hand, 
Maj.-Gen. Hameed Gul had 
much better reputation, 
mainly based on his excellent 
performance in "house tests." 

Gen. Gul Hameed as a re- 
placement of Gen. Akhtar in 
ISl can never be liked by the' 
pro-Akhtar writers (inckjding 
Pasha). Consequently, Gen. 
Hameed Gul is accused of 
converting the jehad of Af- 
ghanistan into a political 
movement, sabotaging the 
military victory of Afghani- 
stan, the Ojhri camp tragedy 
and the defeat at Jalalabad 
during Benazir Bhutto's Prime 
Ministership. Gen. Akhtar fully 
supported the political ar>d aH 
other moves of Gen. Zia. He 
also helped establish Zie's im- 
ege. But all was dor>e behind 
the scer:es. He was never 
seen in the front row or on 
the stage. He might have cor- 
rupted a tot of Pakistani jour- 
nalists by ISl mor>ey but he 
evoided publicity. When he 
wes told to relir^quish the 
charge of ISl, he made no 
protest ss Gen. Gen. Hameed 
Gul did when he was asked to 
join the Taxile Heey Mechnical 
Complex. That he took as 
below his dignity. But what is 
his dignity or reputation? He 
fought only one battle in 
Jalalabad about which Brig. 
Yousaf says in an interview to 
the News: "The Mujahideen 
tried to capture Jalalabad by 
conventional means, which 
was a change from their pre- 
vious tactics which had 
proved very successful in at- 
tacking an enemy suprior in 
fHimbers by 3' to 1 and with 
far greater firepower as weH. 
Thus the Mujahideen never 
stood a chance." 

The Jalalabad operation was 
Gen. Hameed Gui's brainchild. 
However, after the failure of 
this mispleced adventure he 
said that he was rH>t in favour 
of this attack but Benazir 
Bhutto as Prime Minister had 
forced him to go ahead. Pa- 
sha questk>n« the integrity of 
Gen. Hameed Gul erui re- 
marks that if he can say "no" 
to the present C-in-c arKJ gets 



retirement, he could easily 
have said 'no' Gen. Beg who 
must have communicated 
Benezir's wish to him. 

Pasha points out another 
contradiction with special ref- 
erence to the formation of Is- 
lami Jamhoori Ittehad. Gen. 
Hameed Gul claims the credit 
of forming IJI in 1988 to 
forestall the victory of the 
Pakistan Peoples Party. If that 
is correct, and one tends to 
believe it is correct, then Gen. 
Hameed Gul could never have 
been sincere to Benazir's 
gvernment. He must have 
been working for bringing it 
down, end for that purpose 
the Jalalabad operation was 
not a bad choice. 

The Jalalabad operation is 
not that controversial or corv 
sequential. More important is 
the controversy over the Af- 
ghan operation. Pasha writes 
this supposition is totally 
wrong that Zia-ul-Haq framed 
the policy about Afghanistan 
and Gen. Akhtar Abdur Rah- 
man implemented it. The real 
architect of the policy of 
military confrontation with 
Russian and Afghan armies 
was Akhtar Abdur Rahman 
and he himself successfully 
implemented it. 

It may not be proper here to 
mention the social, political 
and economic damagee 
earned by Pakistan after its 
ective involvement in Afghan 
affairs. Anyhow, heroin, illegal 
arms, deforestation iii tl^ 
NWFP areas where refugees 
have been kept smuggling end 
other allied political arul eco- 
nomic problems cannot be ig- 
nored. 

But there ere other, much 
more important, factors. All 
the Islami groups and parties 
ere not deer whet to do with 
a free Afghanistan. They heve 
no idee of elternetive "State 
arrangements." Therefore 
they are now at each other's 
throat. Their ideology's hoki 
on them ie not so strong as to 
bring them under orM benner. 

They were first encouraged, 
financed and trained by Z.A. 
Bhutto to fight against Osud. 
Later on their control was 
taken over by the succeedirig 
Pakistan government and the 
whole of the West which wes 
jointly struggling egairMt 
communism. 

Afghanistan has no deep 
foundatione of statehood. 
There was only one binding 
force in the shspe of a family 
to which belongs King Zahir 
Shah. Zahir Shah's removal 
creeted the basic void. Oaud 
was a member of the same 
royal family and was thus ac- 
ceptable to the people. After 

his murder there was — and 
still there is — no chsnce of 
peaceful transfer of power 
and political stabilization. Is- 
lam is no more a binding 



force between different ethnic 
and regional groups. We 
Pakistanis, are perhaps in a 
better position to understand 
this situation: Islam could not 
keep the two wings of Paki- 
stan united. 

Mustafa Kamal Pasha 
writes: Victory in Afghanistan 
is a dream turned into confue- 
ing interpretations. Our own 
foolishness, coupled with the 
enemy's moves, has blurred 
the whole scene." 



SHAFOAT TANVIR HIRZA 

FT Magazine Section 
11/6 
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Afghans observe 
black day 



PESHAWARTbcc. 27: The Af- 
ghan Mujahideen and refugees 
throughout their camps obsen«d 
black day today to condemn the 
Soviet miiitiiry intervention in Af- 
ghanistan, reports Afghan News 
Agency. 

This is the blackest day in the 
history of Afghanistan when on 
this day the Red Amiy of the for- 
mer Soviet Union trampled under 
foot the sacred soil of Afghanistan 
and installed Babrak Karmai by 
removing Hailzullah Amin in a 
military coup. 

Rallies were staged and semi- 
nars held at different refugee 
camps in NWFP to mark the day. 

One such meeting was held at 
the Shamshatu refusees camp 
under the auspices of Hezb-i-Is- 
lami which was addressed by the 
deputy leadei* of HIA, Qazi Mo- 
hammad Amin Waqad, director 
information of HIA, Diljo Hus- 
saini and prominent Afghan 
scholar Maulvi Mahmoodul Has- 
san. 

The speaken threw light on the 
decade-long struggle of the Af- 
ghan people against the clutches 
of communism .ia the wake of 

lakh Afghans laid do^vn. 

their lives, 2.00,000 were maimed 
and crippled, 2.S million children 
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orphaned and lakhs of women 
widowed. 

One third of the population 
forced to migrate to the neighbour- 
ing countries while another one 
third displaced internally due to 
heavy bombardment of the then 
puppet regime forces and their 
Soviet masters. 

Qazi Mohammad Amin re- 
minded that the former Soviet 
Union invaded Afghanistan in a 
bid to submerge it in the grand 
Russian empire and their leaders 
never thought that they would face 
a shamefulretreat. He highly eu- 
logised the sacrifices of the Af- 
ghan masses in restonng the free- 
dom, non-alligned status and Is- 
lamic character of Afghanistan. 

Qazi Waqad on this occasion 
reminded the audience of the 
plight of Muslims alL over the 
globe especially in Kashmir, In- 
dia, Palestine, Bosnia, Tajikistan 
and a number of other counuies 
and said that the suppressed Mus- 
lims were today looking for the 
help of their Afghan brethren. 

Therefore, the Afghans should 
come up to this occasion and not 
only rest ore peace i n Afghanistar 



but also extend physical support tc 
the oppressed MusHms — PPl. 



Kabul amends 
citizenship law 

to encourage Afghans living in exile lo 
return, the Islamic government is studying the 
possibility of allowing dual citizenship for 
Afghans. 

Such a decision would cequirc .legisla- 
tion because Afghanistan's laws do not permit 
its nationals to have citizenship in another 
country. 

A considerable number of Afghans, 
some of whom arc doctors, engineers or have 
oihercnicial skills, look refuge in other coun- 
tries during the Soviet occupation of 
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TAJIKISTAN STRIFE 



By EDWARD A. GARGAN 

Special to nie New York Times 

MAZAR-I-SHARIF. Afghanistan. 
Jan 13 - Pursued by helicopters, ar- 
mored vehicles and soldiers of the new- 
ly victorious Communist Government 
in Tajikistan, the eight members of the 
Khatbheg family, along with ijousands 
of their Muslim compatriots, fled south 
last week, toward the Amu Darya Riv- 
er toward Afghanistan, toward refuge. 

But the family never reached safe 
haven. "They disappeared." recalled 
Khoshmurat Karimpt, his words com- 
ing slowly, clumsily, "they went into 
the water. They were swept away. The - 
.soldiers were shooting at us as we went 
over in the night. They just disap- 
Deared " 

In the last two months, as civil war 
has engulfed the Central Asian repub- 
lic of Tajikistan, tens of thousands of 
Tajik Muslims have been driven from 
their farms and their towns by resur- 
gent Communist armies intent on sup- 
pressing Islamic political power. Flee- 
ing for their lives, many have crossed 
the swift-flowing Amu Darya on pre- 
carious rafts, tiny boats or simply by 
swimming. The unfortunate never 
make it; the flight of the lucky ones 
ends here in the mushrooming refugee 
encampments that spread near this 
town in northern Afghanistan. 

After decades of religious repression 
under the former Soviet Union, free- 
dom brought an explosion of Islamic 
consciousness in Tajikistan, fueled by 
the long-underground Islamic Renais- 
sance Party, which began agitating for 
a state based on Koranic principles. 
Civil War Erupts 
Since last June, a battle of wills that 
quickly turned to a battle of guns has 
spread in Tajikistan, pitting aspiring 
Islamic political forces against Com- 
munist loyalists. Last autumn a short- 
lived coalition among the old regime, 
Islamic fundamentalists and fledgling 
democrats dissolved in mistrust, clan 
rivalries and warlordism, plunging the 
republic into civil war. 

Last month, after Ali Rakhmanov, a 
hard-line Communist, was elected 
president, Tajik Communist troops 
supported by forces from Uzbekistan, 
another Central Asian republic headed 
by former Communists, stormed into 
the capital, Dushanbe, killing many 
militant Muslims and driving tens of 
thousands south toward Afghanistaa 

"I supported the Islamic Party," 
said Mr. Karimot, whose gaunt, weath- 
ered face was softened by a combed 
white beard. "I left my village when 
ihe soldiers came, but could not fight 
because I had no guns. I want an Islam- 
ic Government because we must get 
rid of Communism. Because of Com- 
munism we left Tajikistan." 

He stood among a clot of fellow Ta- 
jiks, on the edge of a sea of tents 
covered in blue plastic that stretch 
across a treeless, windswept and frigid 
plain 30 miles south of the Amu Darya. 



Today, he is one of more than 100,000 
Tajik Muslims who have sought safety 
by fleeing to Afghanistan, itself crip- 
pled by 14 years of warfare. 

"We've had two waves of refugees 
arrive in northern Afghanistan," said 
Roger Vivari6, an official with the 

United Nations High Commission for 
Refugees, one of the international 
agencies attempting to help the Tajik 
refugees.- "When you have 50,000, 
100,000 refugees arriving in a country 
torn by war, you cannot expect to have 
the best facilities ." 

"A lot of people who arrived were 
wounded," he continued. "How many 
people died crossing the river, we don't 
know. People have to cross heavy 
barbed wire and then cross the river^' 
Some of those who are fleeing Tajiki- 
stan are Islamic fighters, retreating 
under the onslaught of Communist ar- 
mies. As they cross the river, local 
Afghan commanders are disarming 
the guerrillas and sending them on to 
the refugee centers. 

In two hastily erected camps east of 
Mazar-i-Sharif, and in the town of Kun- 1 
duz, Tajik refugees are being sheltered ' 
from biting cold, snow and rain. 

A woman named Sabuhan, her head 
swathed in a brilliant blue-and-yellow 
scarf, emerged from a tent and rubbed 
her hands together briskly against the 
biting cold. Her mother, SamangUl, 
stirred globs of fat in a pan over a fire 
fueled by a jumble of thick twigs. 
Crossing River Under Fire 
"We came from Sartyz," she said, 
naming a town about 30 miles north of 
the border post of Qalayl ZaI. "We left 
about two months ago and went to the 
river. We tied inner tubes together and 
put boards on top of them. But when we 
crossed, they were shooting at us and 
some children were killed." 

Day by day, the camp here is grow- 
ing, with new ranks of blue-covered 
tents springing up. Steadily, the Tajiks 
are digging underground bunkers, not 
for protection from war, but for 
warmth. There is virtually no wood to 
bum for heat, and what twigs are avail- 
iable are used for cooking. 

Although the refugees here and in 
Kunduz, have fled because they are, 
regarded as Islamic militants by the 
pro-Communist forces that control of 
much of Tajikistan, the people here 
scarcely resemble Afghanistan's rigid 
fundamentalists. 

Tajik women wear head scarves, but 
shun chadors, the head-to-toe covering 
worn by women in the most conserva- 
tive Islamic societies. Tajik women 
also do not hesitate to contradict men 
in public and are vigorous in express- 
ing their views. Many of the women 
here held jobs in Tajikisun, in sharp 
contrast to the situation of women in 
strict Muslim countries, who usually 
remain at home. 

Because they have not been able to 
gain access to Tajikistan for two 
months. United Nations officials are 
uncertain how many people are trying 
to flee the country. In November, how- 
ever, Nasir Moheni, an official with 
Unicef, traveled through parts of Tajik- 
istan and estimated that as many as 
380,000 people were displaced by the 
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civil war in tne area south of Dushanbe. 

The officials are not optimistic that 
the 110,000 Tajik refugees now estimat- 
ed to be in northern Afghanistan will 
return home soon. "As long as the 
political situation is not dealt with," 
said Mr. Moheni, "this is going to be a 
permanent refugee problem." 



Islam in Central Asia 

To the Editor: 

I am dismayed by the constant 
refrain of the great danger that Iran" 
and Islam pose for the world, espe- 
cially now in articles on Afghanistan 
and Central Asia, particularly Tajiki- 
stan. Having lived for years In all of 
these countries, I believe that neither 
the peoples nor the governments wish 
to spread their influence or that of 
Islam. What they want, above all, is, 
peace and stability, and Shiite Per-' 
sians are not about to convert Sunnf ' 
Muslims in Central Asia. 

Of course, there are fanatics, politi- 
cal as well as religious, everywhere., 
and we must all resist these enemies' 
of mankind. Fear of such fanatic^' 
paralyzes governments and decent 
people, and this vicious influence 
must be opposed, it may be hoped by; 
the United Nations. But rather than 
indict Muslims or Iranians, we should 
cooperate in facing the serious eco- 
nomic and environmental problems 
that beset us all. 

In Central Asia, the South Koreans 
and Japanese should take the lead in^ 
giving economic aid through invest-, 
ments, but they should follow the Is- 
raelis, who not only invest in supply- 
ing the best cotton seeds to a project 
in the Ferghana Valley, but then also 
supply everything needed to produce' 
cloth and then clothes that will sell oh 
the world market. 

Only this method, from seed to firf-! 
ished product, will work in that part 
of the world. Richard N. Fry| 
Brimfield, Mass.. Nov. 14, 199i 

The writer is emeritus professor Ojf, 
Iranian studies, Harvard Vniversity^j^ 
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10/23 - Frontier Post - The chief of 
Daye Ittehad-i-Islami Afghanistan, 
Qazi Moh'd Amin Waqad, announced the 
merger of his party with Hizb-i-Is- 
lami Afghanistan (Gulbuddin) . The 
News (Pakistan) reported that Waqad, 
"a moderate Mohmand from Nangrahar," 
broke with Hekmatvar in 1985. 
At present Amm Wiqtd has sent 

his three members to the Jehadi 

council but he was not gjvvn berth m 

the leadership coundL It k atoo said 

tturt tfao'movewthe pair of Hcxb^ 

Islami might be to bmf a chanffp to 

itrhMllii^>«ei£t^ Ama Wmtua 

has close relations wtth Irar and a or 

good terms with Profewor RA2>t>ani 

as well. Waqad it may be rT^eramr*! 

has also demanded dmousiot. of ai; 

the Afghan parties for he t>eurved 

that non of these parues f ^'L ihe 

basic requirements for bein< a poja 

cal party. He may be appomted aa the 

Naib Amir of Hezb-i-lalarai. KJonai- 

yar sources informed. 



Al Akbar Velayati 



11/4 - Frontier Post - Cen. Khan 
Moh'd, deputy minister for nat'l 
security (and former chief of the 
1st unit of Khad) , was killed in a 
car bomb blast yesterday in Kabul. 

Earlier this week Mujaddadi & Hek- 
matyar met to discuss "important 
nat'l issues. The meeting carries 
great significance as in the past 
relations between the two leaders 
remained strained. A fast detente 
has now been noted between the two 
leaders. " 

11/13 - PT - A memo between Pakistan 
& Afghanistan was signed last July 
stipulating that Pakistan Railways, 
in association with Afghan engineers, 
would conduct a feasibility study for 
a rail link between Landi Kotal & 
Kabul. Also proposed was a railroad 
from Chaman to Hirat. 

11/14 - NYT - Mujahideen from Afghani- 
stan are among those Muslims who have 
volunteered to fight the Serbs in 
Bosnia. 

11/15 - AFGHANews (Jamiat) - The tele- 
phone line between Jalalabad & Torkham 
was recently restored. 
- About 3,000 Afghan Sikhs & Hindus, 
who fled after the rocket attacks on 
Kabul last August, have pitched tents 
near a temple in Delhi to protest the 



lack of attention paid to them by the 
Indian Gov't. 

- Saudi Arabia has reopened its Embassy 
in Kabul. (See p. 10 •) 

- Iranian Foreign Minister Velayati paid 
an official 1-day visit to Kabul 10/9. 

He met with Rabbani & Gai- 
lani & assured them of Iran's 
support for Afghanistan's 
membership in the Economic 
Cooperation Organization. 
(Other members are Iran, 
Pakistan, Turkey, Tajikistan, 
Uzbekistan, Azerbaijan, Turk- 
menistan & Kazakhstan.) 
Velayati invited Gailani to 
visit Iran; the invitation 
was accepted. 

- Asbury Park Press - Rebels 
shelled gov't troops guarding 
the southern edge of Kabul 
yesterday in their fiercest 
attack since the August cease- 
fire. 




11/18 - AFGHANews (12/1) - Gen. Dostum 
led a 50-member delegation on a religious 
pilgrimage to Saudi Arabia. It was a pri- 
vate visit but Dostum met with the head 
of Saudi intelligence. Pakistan reportedly 
arranged the invitation & Dostam considers 
it a sign of good will toward his Nat'l 
Islamic Movement. 

11/24 - KT - Rabbani appointed Gulabuddin 
Shirzai President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce & Industries of Afghanistan & Ustad 
Rabbani Razmoh'd Lawani Head of Nat'l 
Security in Ghazni Province. 

11/21 - PT - Gailani announced his candi- 
dacy in the upcoming Afghan presidential 
election. 

- Over Im refugees have returned to Af- 
ghanistan from Pakistan since the inception 
of the Islamic Gov't. 

11/25 - PT - lona Androv, a member of the 
Russian Federation, met with Rabbani in 
Kabul. They agreed on the resumption of 
relations between Afghanistan & the Russian 
Federation. 

- Afghan Army Chief of Staff Wardak arrived 
in Rawalpindi to visit military establish- 
ments in Pakistan. (See related article 

on p. 9 .) 
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11/26 - PT - Mujahideen from NIFA 
(Mojadeddi) cut the last power line 
to Kabul last week. NIFA fighters 
said they had not been paid for a long 
time & would restore power only when 
their demands to be recognized as the 
official security force for the line 
were met. If the Gov't won't "accept 
the idea of a security force, then 
the electricity will be finished for 
the winter," said a spokesman. 

11/30 - FT - The UN will begin re- 
patriating Afghan refugees from Iran. 
Returnees will receive $25 & 110 lbs. 
of food. By the end of the year, 
over 520,000 refugees are expected 
to return; over 300,000 already have. 

12/1 - PT - Iran will continue to 
send humanitarian relief to Afghani- 
stan. So far 1425 tons of goods have 
been airlifted to Kabul; 3150 tons 
have been sent by truck. 

- Fighting broke out in Far ah Prov. 
between Harakat Inqilabi (Mohammadi) 
& Hezb-e-Wahdat . 

- AFGHANews - Dr. Sayyed Amir Shah 
Hasanyar was appointed the new Dean 
of Kabul University. However, due to 
lack of facilities, the University 
may not open until next year. A 
17-member consultative commission 
made up of KU professors will advise 
the Gov't on economic, educational, 
reconstruction, foreign policy & 
management problems. 

- Germany pledged DM 7m worth of 
emergency aid to Afghanistan, as 
well as forgiving the repayment of 
a DM 64m loan. 

- On the upcoming elections: 

AiQcording to the rules of the elec- 
tion, each district with a population of 
up to 30,000 will send two representa- 
tives to the Hal-o-Aqd Council. For 
each 18,000 extra population one addi- 
tional representative is given to that 
disuict. Each sub-district with a popu- 
lation of up to 15,000 elects one repre- 
sentative . For each 18,000 extra popu- 
lation one additional re[)resentative will 
be chosen. The UN 1990 population 
survey was accepted as a base for the 
population of districts. 

Here is the list of representatives 
that each province will send to the Hal- 
o-Aqd Council: 




Ningarhar: 63, Herat 54, 
Kandahar: 51, Ghazni: 48, Paktia: 44, 
Faryab: 41, Jawzjan: 40, Balkh: 38, 
Badakhshan: 37, Kunduz: 34, Takhar: 
34, Helmand: 34, Parwan: 31, 
Urozgan: 30, Baghlan: 29, Farah: 27, 
Maidan: 24, Kapisa: 24, Bamyan: 20, 
Chore: 20, Zabul: 17, Badghis: 17. 
Logar: 17, Laghman: 23, Kunar: 22, 
Samangan:19, Nimroz: 9, and the city 
of Kabul: 50. 

Five percent of the total will be se- 
lected by the president, and 15 percent 
by the Leadership Coifncil. This will 
enable scholars and prominent refugees 
living in exile to auend the Hal-o-Aqd 
meetings. Invitation letters have al- 
ready beem sent to these people. 

The UN and OIC were asked to 
send observers to the Hal-o-Aqd pro- 
ceedings, but so far they have not given 
a positive response. 



12/2 - WSJ - The CIA has been financing 
a US buyback of missiles used in Afghani- 
stan at immensely inflated prices (see 
p. 8 )• 

12/4 - PT - Hizb-e-Islami (Gulbuddin) is 
ready to help Rabbani set up a gov't, 
according to Radio Tehran, 

12/6 - PT - The chief of the official 
bank of Afghanistan, Ghulam Moh'd, an- 
nounced that a system of Islamic banking 
in line with the Shariah would be intro- 
duced in Afghanistan. He added that the 
bank will fix a realistic exchange rate 
to make imports competitive. 
- UN Sec'y Gen'l Boutros Ghali called 
for the release of all POWs of the former 
Soviet Union in Afghanistan. Ghali said 

a number of POWs are still being held by 
various Afghan groups, 

12/7 - NYT - Rockets & artillery shells 
exploded across Kabul yesterday in a new 
round of combat between Hezb-i-Wahadat & 
Masood's Shura-e-Nazar. 

Hezb-i-Wahadat represento the Ha- 
zaras, the minority Shiites who are 
concentrated in the most impoverished 
and neglected regions of central Af- 
ghanistan. Although a census has not 
been done in years, the Hazaras are 
believed to make up about 10 percent of 
Afghanistan's population. 

Hezb-i-Wahadat, a coalition of eight 
small parties financed and well armed 
by Iran, is demanding a greater role 
for Shiites in future governments. 
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12/10 - PT^ - Dostum's forces took 
control of strategic state installa- 
tions after "the war machine of De- 
fense Minister Ahmad Shah Masood's 
Shoora-i-Dazar was destroyed by both 
Hezb-i-Wahdat & militia forces." Un- 
confirmed reports said Masood was 
captured. 

12/11 - PT - An agreement between the 
Dostum forces & the Gov't was reached. 
- NYT - Militant Tajik refugees backed 
by Afghan fighters clashed on the Af- 
ghan frontier with troops loyal to 
ousted Tajikistan president Nabiyev. 
Over 35,000 Tajik refugees have reached 
Afghanistan, according to UNHCR. About 
5,000/day cross the Amu Darya on rafts 
made of wood & oil drums. 

12/14 - PT - Rabbani said he 
would step down only when a 
national assembly meets to 
choose his successor. 
Reportedly, rumors that 
he might not step down are 
what triggered the fighting 
between Gov't forces & Dost- 
um's militia. 

12/17 - PT - The severe 
fighting between Masood's 
forces & Hizb-i-Wahdat was thought to 
be a planned conspiracy to delay the 
Shoora. The Gov't said it was because 
Hezb-i-Wahdat didn't stand a chance of 
winning the presidential election. The 
"man in the street of Kabul City was in- 
different as to who should be the Presi- 
dent of Afghanistan. He is only inter- 
ested in the one who could bring peace 
to the city & restore the supply of 
electricity, water & telephone connect- 
ions as they badly hit by the scarcity 
of these facilities for the last 10 days." 

12/19 - ^ - An Afghan military plane 
airlifted a number of 2nd & 3rd line 
Afghan leaders to Kabul for the upcoming 
Shoora. The plane brought Ayatullah 




Mohsini to Kabul from Peshawar where he 
had been having a medical checkup . How- 
ever, no one seems quite sure when the 
Shoora will take place' some say tomorrow. 

12/20 - 21 ~ Shoora opened yesterday. 

About 600 people attended the opening 
ceremony at the Intercontinental Hotel. 
Organizer Sayyad Nurullah Imad said, "We 
didn't invite the Mujahideen party lead- 
ers because this is just an introductory 
session." The paper noted that the ses- 
sion "was concluded when some unpleasant 
situation was about to arise." 

12/21 - NYT - Egyptian, Algerian & Saudi 
intelligence services allege that a large 
number of the skilled Muslim guerrillas 
waging bloody campaigns in Algeria, 
Egypt & Tunisia were trained in Afghani- 
stan in the 1980s by Iranian agents. 

12/28 - WSJ - UN officials told Afghani- 
stan's feuding leaders to settle their 
differences or risk losing int'l aid. 
(See p. 11 ) . 

12/28 - PT - The Shoora- i-Ahl-Haq-o-Aqd 
met at 10:30 a.m. at the "Continental 
Hotel" to choose the future leadership 
of Afghanistan. 

12/31 - WP - The Nat'l Council for Reso- 
lution & Settlement voted to keep Rabbani 
in power for another 18 months. The vote 
was 916 to 59 with 360 abstentions. (See 
p. 6). Yunis Khalis & Gailani dropped 
out of the race & boycotted the assembly, 
accusing the Rabbani faction of buying 
votes. 

- LAT - Rabbani 's administration will 
spend the next 18 months drafting 
a new constitution 
& preparing for 
nation-wide 
elections in 
mid-1984. 



1/3 - NYT - Rab- 
bani appealed for 
support after he 
was sworn in for 
a 2-year term 
(see p. 6)» 
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Afghan Leader, Sworn In, Appeals for Unity 



KABUL, Afghanistan, Jan. 2 (Reu- 
ters) — Burhanuddin Rabbani, who 
was elected President this week in a 
vote boycotted by several factions, ap- 
pealed to his opponents to support him 
today as he was sworn in to a two-year 
term. 

Five of the nine Muslim factions on 
the country's divided leadership coun- 
cil boycotted the special assembly that 
elected him on Wednesday. They ac- 
cused Mr. Rabbani, who has been Af- 
ghanistan's Acting President since 
June, of bribing some of the delegates 
so he could remain in power. 

In a speech, President Rabbani de- 
scribed those drawing battle lines 



against his Islamic Government as 
heretics but appealed to them to bow to 
what he called the "nation's will and 
decision." 

The official Kabul Radio said the 
assembly that elected Mr. Rabbani had 
also approved the creation of a parlia- 
ment, set up an army and ordered the 
television and radio to abide by Islamic 
tenets. 

Parliament to Be Formed 

The assembly voted on Friday to 
form a parliament from the ranks of its 
1,335 members, according tathe radio 
report, which was monitored in Islam- 
abad today. The assembly is made up 



of scholars, clerics and representatives 
of clans and other communities across 
Afghanistan. 

Mr. Rabbani seems to have.obtained 
the backing of more groups over the 
last few days, including that of a pow- 
erful militia commander, Abdul Ra- 
shid Doestam, and that of the Hezb-i- 
Islami faction led by Mohammad 
Yunis Khalis 

But the militarily powerful Hezb-i- 
Islami party that is led by the hard-line 
Muslim leader Gulbuddin Hekmalyar 
has so far shown no sign of compro- 
mise. Jlis forces, which have repeated- 
ly skirmished with Government troops 
in recent months, are stationed putside 
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THE MINISTERS IN THE RABBANI GOVERNMENT 
(Reuters telex, 12/30/92) 

(Elected 30 Dec 92 for a two-year term) 

Vice-president Maulvi Mir HftMZft 

j^^g^ ^^^2 See p33] 

TRftNSITIONPIL flDMINISTROTION (Formed 3 May 92) 

Prime Minister Ustad FftRID (Khalis 

(Took up appointment 6 Jul 92 



MINISTERS: 

Border ftf fairs ftbdul fthad KftRZAI (ftNLF 

Chief of ftrmy Staff Gen Rahim WftRDfiK (NIFft 

City Planning ftbdul Hafiz BEG (NIFfl 

Commerce fthmad Zai SHftHBflZ (Harakat 

Communications Engineer flKRfiM (NIFfi 

Construction Zemarak YASSER (Ittehad 

Defence Gen fthmad Shah MftSOOD (Jamiat 

Finance Gen Hamidullah RftHIMI (ftNLF 

Food Supply Sayed Ishaq GftlLftNI (fiNLF 

Foreign Off airs Sayed Solaiman GftlLftNI (NIFP 

•^eal*^ Najibullah MOJPDIDI (flNLF 

Higher Education Musa TftWflNP (JftMIfiT 

Interior fthmad SHftH (Ittehad 

Islamic «f fairs. . Arsa 1 a RAHMAN I (Ittehad 

Justice .Jalaluddin HAQQANI (Khalis 

Kabul Governor Mohammad Musa KHALIQI (Harakat 

National Security Gen Yahya NAWROZ (Ind 

Orphans and Disabled ANWAR KHAN (Jamiat 

'^<'licre ABDUL HAQ (Khalis 

Refugee Return Gen Rahmatullah SAFI (Khalis 

Rural Development Zabiullah HAD 

Small Industry and Food Soliman YARI (ANLF 

Social Services Abdul MANAN 

Water and Power Shahroolah QERAN (NIFA) 



FULL NAME OF PARTIES: 

Harakat-Inq i 1 ab-x -I si ami (Harakat ) 

Hezbe-i-Islami (Khalis) - (Khalis) 

National Islamic Front of Afghanistan (NIFA) 

Ittehad-i-Islami (Ittehad) 

Afghan National Liberation Front (ANLF) 

Jamiat-i-Islami (Jamiat) 



Kabul. Mr. Rabbani bid farewell today 
to his the Jamiat-i-Islami party, which 
he has led for the last two decades. 

"From now on I do not belong to any 
party but to the people of Afghani- 
stan," he said in his speech delivered in 
the Pashtu and Dari languages. 

Jamiat is a main faction in the Mus- 
lim rebel coalition that overthrew the 
former Soviet-backed Government in 
April after 14 years of civil war. There 
was no immediate word of who would 
take over as leader of the faction. 



President of the Afghanistan Bank 
(Central Bank) 



Mohammad KABIR 



Also from a 12/30 
Reuters telex: 

Chief Justice Maulvi 
Moh'd Fazeli told 
reporters, "Prof. 
Rabbani is the first 
elected mujahideen 
leader of the Islamic 
revolutionary state 
of Afghanistan." 

Delegates were allowed 
to cast their ballots 
only in a single blue 
box marked with Rab- 
bani 's picture. An- 
other similar box was 
removed when no other 
candidate was pro- 
posed. 

"I voted for Rabbani, 
but I'm not sure what 
will happen in the 
future," one delegate 
said after the voting. 

Parliament will be formed 
from among 20% of the 
1,335 delegates to the 
electoral assembly. 
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Iran helps 
in banking field 



Ghubun Mohammd 
Yeilaqi, the Governor of 
Afghan Cditral Bank, met 
with hb Iranian counterpart, 
Mohammad Husain Adeli, on 
October 25 and discussed with 
him expansion of bilateral 
banking relations. 

YeUaqi expressed interest in estab> 
lishing bttddng relations with Iran. 

Ondining objectiyBS of Islamic 
banking system, Adeli declared 
Teheran's readiness lo est^^ finan- 



cial and banking cooperation widi 
Kabul 

Afghan trade officials were also 
present in the meeting. 

Yeilaqi described his talks with 
Inn's banking and economic ofiidals 
as "positive'. He added dtat according 
IP agreements reached, p e r so n nel of the 

Afghan banks will be trained in Iran. 

In continuation of Iran's relief aid 
to the Afghan people, tfuee C-130 
planes carrying relief aid landed on 



October 12 at Kabul International 
aitpocL 

The aid, including SO tonnes of 
foodstuff and medicine, was handed to 
die Afghan Islamic government 

Iran has sent more than 1300 tons 
of foodstuff to Afghanistan by 90 C* 
130 planes over the past six months, in 
addition to other aid despatched, to 
western provinces of Afghanistan by 
land. 

The Islamic Republic of Iran do- 
nated radio equipmem worth of 
$100,000 to Afghan Radio and TV on 
October 25. The package included 
some books and films for TV use. 



Afghanistan 



Woes of winter 



FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN KABUL 

THE first snow of the winter came to Ka- 
bul a month earlier than usual this year. 
It vras not a heavy fall and soon melted. But 
now tfie streets have turned from dust to 
mud. Kabulis arc that much more despon- 
dent as they slosh around looking for work 
and scarcely affordable food and fuel. 

Tlie ovens that arc used to bake bread for 
the army and government staff closed down 
for several days in late November for lack of 
coal. Fuel for cooking, heating and trans- 
port costs as much as it did last winter— die 
equivalent of about $3 a gallon for diesel, $6 
for petrol— vs^en the former communist 
government was struggling to keep die 
roads open to bring supplies to the capital. 

Keeping die roads open remains a prob- 
lem. The former Afghan mujahideen guer- 
rillas v/ho fought the Soviet army and then 
the communist government are now in con- 
flict with each other. The forces of Gulbud- 
din Hikmatyar blockaded all food and fuel 
from Pakistan bound for Kabul after they 
suffered a series of military defeats by the 
government earlier this year. They now al- 
low private traders through on payment of a 
toll, as they did during the communist re- 
gime under President Najibullah. If the 
roads are closed again, the Kabulis vAio sur- 
vive die winter will have the smugglers to 
diank, as they have in years past. 

"How little things have changed," a se- 
nior official in the caretaker Islamic govern- 
ment rcfiected sadly. "It's just like it was un- 
der Najib." In some ways it is worse. The 
feeling of hope about the futtire that fol- 
lowed Mr Najibullah's fall in April has 
gone. The drop in morale can be measured 
by the sinking afghani. In April there were 
about 500 af^anis to the dollar. Now there 
arc around 1,100. The communists had a 



coupon system to buy food. When the care- 
taker government tried to revive it, issuing a 
month's supply of coupons, it proved value- 
less because there was no k^od in the subsi- 
dised shops. Now die government has given 
families a little cash to buy food within die 
markets. 

Many Afghans have a vague idea that the 
United Nations should step in to try to soh^e 
dieir problems. The un was running some 
humanitarian projects in Kabul, but its ex- 
patriate staff fled in August when die town 
was hit by Mr Hikmatyar's rockets. Nowa- 
days the main humanitarian activity of its 
remaining Afghan staff is to look after Mr 
Najibullah and his entourage, who took ref- 
uge in a UN office v^en they could not es 
cape from Kabul. 

Such hope for peace in Afghanistan as 
there is may depend on vdiedier a national 
assembly, die Council of Resolution and 
Settlement, can be convened in Kabul. Its 
first session has been repeatedly postponed, 
but might start on December I9di. Fierce 
fighting again broke out in Kabul on De- 
cember 6^, this time between government 
forces and former communists, but had 
died dovwi by December nth. The govern- 
ment denied that there had been an at-, 
tempted coup and said die clash was caused I 
by a "misunderstanding". It was a misun 
derstanding diat caused about 100 deadis. 



AFGHANews November 15, 1992 



THI ICONOMIST OICIMBIR I9TH 1^ 




CHRONOLOGY cent, from p. 5 

1/4 - LAT - Religious & tribal 
leaders at the Shoora banned 
all non-Muslim groups from 
Afghanistan. At the final 
session of the 5-day assembly, 
the group prepared to elect 
20% of its delegates to form 
a new Afghan Parliament. 

1/9 - NYT - Gen. Asif Nawaz, 
PakistaiTArmy Chief of Staff, 
died yesterday of a heart 
attack. 

1/14 - NYT - More refugees 
fleeing political strife in 
Tajikistan, are pouring into 
Afghanistan (see p. 36). 
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U.S. Buys Back 
Afghan Missiles 
At High Cost 



By David Rogers 
And Gerald F. Seib 

Staff Reporters o/The Wall Street Journal 

WASHINGTON - In a costly legacy of 
the Afghan war, the U.S. is paying im- 
mensely inflated prices to buy back sophis- 
ticated ground-to-air Stinger missiles that 
it provided guerrilla forces battling the 
Soviet army in the late 1980s. 

The Central Intelligence Agency has 
been financing the purchases from its 
contingency fund for covert operations. 
But the practice raises questions about the 
prices paid and which Afghan factions are 
benefiting from the dollars generated by 
the sales. 

Intelligence sources familiar with the 
program say the CIA has had to pay 
more than double the estimated 520,000 
cost of a single missile. And the Bush 
administration is now meeting resistance 
from lawmakers as it seeks to reprogram 
millions of dollars to continue the pur- 
chases. 

The pending budget request is subject 
to approval from House and Senate Intelli- 
gence and Appropriations Committees 
overseeing CIA operations, and House In- 
telligence Chairman David McCurdy is 
demanding that limits be put on the prices 
to be paid. The Oklahoma Democrat was 
unavailable for comment yesterday, but 
his position has begun to win support from 
influential colleagues who together pose a 
major obstacle for the White House. 

Critics of the program are sympathetic 
with the problem faced by the administra- 
tion but argue that the U.S. makes itself 
subject to a bidding war with no clear end 
in sight. Even if half of the missiles are 
recovered, for example, the remainder 
pose as much a threat and would be worth 



that much more to their owners if they 
chose to sell on the arms market. 

From the outset, the decision to arm the 
Afghan resistance with ground-to-air 
Stingers was a sensitive one for the CIA 
The weapons gave the guerrilla forces the 
capacity to bring down Soviet aircraft 
and move more freely against the occupy- 
ing army. But intelligence officials have 
long worried that the missiles could be- 
come a problem for the U.S. if resold by 
tribal leaders to hostile governments or 
terrorists. 

Less sophisticated weapons from the 
long war are currently being resold across 
the northern Afghan border to warring 
factions in neighboring Tajikistan. But 
under accords signed last year, the U.S. 
committed itself to try to recover the more 
threatening missiles from the Afghan lead- 
ers, who succeeded in toppling the Mos- 
cow-backed Kabul government last April. 

That victory has been followed by 
bloody warfare among the major factions. 
Kabul and its new government have been 
under attack from forces aligned with 
Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, and one question 
raised by the CIA's policy is whether the 
purchases have served to provide funds to 
continue the war. Though regarded by 
many Afghans as the most radical of the 
guerrilla leaders, Hekmatyar was promi- 
nent among those who benefited from U.S. 
aid-and Stinger missiles-because of his 
close ties with Pakistan's intelligence serv- 
ices, who oversaw the covert program 
WSJ ===— ll/2 



US war-wounded 
project completed 

The American defence depart- 
ment has comi^eted the project f<x 
the treatment of war-wounded 
Afghans, whose treatment was not 
possible in Paidstan. 

Under the Afghan-war- 
wounded transportation and rehabil- 
itation program, the US defence de- 
partment provided treatment to 
some 1,200 critically injured 
Afghan young, old, women and 
children from March 1986 until 
1992. 

Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Egypt, France, Gennany. 
CSreecc, Ireland, . Italy, . Japan, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Great Britain coopenued in imple- 
mentation pf the program. 

KfajOTity' of critically injured 
Afghan peopl^, mosUy young, were 
airlifted to sixteen countries of the 
worid in the planes of American air 
force from Paidstan for treatment 
i^purpose.^ ,Af GHMews 15 J 



AFGHANews 12/1 

Herat's transitional 
administration 

A new Transitional administration, 
has been set up in Herat by the 
Mujahideen. Qommander Ismail Khaiii 
has been appointed governor and com-i 
miander of Army Caps- No. 4 
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Afghans arms permits to 
be cancelled after 31st 



MURTAZA MALIK 



'PESHAWAR, Dec 13: The Af- 
■ghans, mostly the resistance lead- 
jers and their bodyguards in 
INWFP, would not be aUowed to 
"carry arms after the last day of 
Ithis year and all permits issued for 
the purpose would stand 
cancelled. 

OfBcial sources told The Mus- 
lim here today that the permits 
had been issued to the Afghans as 
a special case in view of the then 
situation which no more 
prevailed. It had therefore beeir 
decided not to validate the per- 
mits any more after December 31. 

The sources pointed out that 
the practice to issue temporary 
permits had been introduced in 
the early eighties for the con- 
venience of the Afghan leadership 
and also to eliminate the chances 
ot the arms being carried^by un- 
authorised persons. 

Originally the number of per- 
mit holders exceeded two thou- 
sand but following the withdraw- 
al of the Soviets and the conse- 
quent development, the number 
began dwindling. At the end of 



the first phase of the cancellation, 
the number was reduced to 1800 
while it was further cut by 550 or 
so early this year. The existing 
number of the permit holders was 
about 1250. 

Some of the Afghans, entitled 
to carry arms had reportedly 
asked for further extension on the 
ground that the situation in Af- 
ghanistan was still fluid and the. 
dust had not settled down. But 
that had not been accepted by the 
Pakistan authorities, who point- 
ed out that the uncertainty was 

confiend to Kabul and aroumi' 
while there was no such problem 
in the rest ofjhe country and at 
least they could safely go to 
Jalalabad where there was abso- 
lute peace. The sources ruled out 
the possibility of further renewal 
of the permits beyond December 
31 and said that the decision 
would cover all the holders^ 
without exception. 
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Asked about the arrest of some 
of the Afghans crossing over to 
Pakistan following the post- J'j; 12/14 
Peshawar accord events, the, 
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Mujahideen being inducted into Afghan army 



KABUL, Nov. 7 : Chief of Staff of 
the Afghanistan Armed Forces, 
Gen. Abdul Rahim Wardak, has 
said efforts were underway to 
reorganise the Afghan armed 
forces to carry out their internal 
duties besides playing a major role 
in keeping peace and security in 
the region. 

In an interview with APP in his 
office here at Ministry of Defence 
today, Gen. Wardak said "very 
soon Afghan armed forces will be 
in a very good shape. We do not 
want that a vacuum of power be 
created which always imbalances 
the forces and creates problems in 
the areas. We do hope that we will 
have armed forces which will 
main^in balance of power in the 
region and that will help towards 
maintenance of peace in 
southwestern Asia." 

He further said by now six 
months have passed when the 
Islamic government reached at 
the helm oi affairs, however, due 
to interference in securitv and 
sUbility, the speed of 
reorganisation of armed forces 
had been hampered. "The security 
situation is improving everydav 
and we do believe that peace will 
prevail in wartom Afghanistan 
which will help a lot in 
reorganising the armed forces of 
the country." 

The Chief of Staff said "we are 
recx^anising some of the old units 
by mixing the Mujahideen 
elements." The command of these 
old units will be given to the 
Mujahideen commanders, he 
added. • 

Hie General said still we are 
making use of technical 
capabiUties of some of the old 
personnel in the army. They have 
been incorporated into the armed 
forces. 

When asked whether he had any 

Klan to disarm the. Afghan 
Luhaideen, Gen. Wardak said 
"we have aaked the Mujahideen to 
join the armed forces with their 
arms which is one of the causes for 
restructuring the units besidis 
bringing back all the weapons 
which iure in command of the 
Mujahideen." In some of the 
provinces, we have collected a lot 
of weapons and given those back 
to tlie armed forces, he added, at 
the beginning there was no such 
centralised command. So, with the 
passage of time we are 
establishing centralised 
command, he said. 

he said delegations have been 
sent all over the country to reasses 
the situation of the armed forces 
and to what sort of help will be 
needed and ajso to help the 



reorganisation and restructuring 
of the Afghan armed forces.* 
When asked whether he would 
like to have a standing army like 
other countries or continue with 
the old system, the General said 
"at the moment we are analysing 
the possibilities of a standing 
army, however, there are different 
views on the subject. Most of the 
Mujahideen leaders are of the 
opinion that we should have a 
{Htrfessional army like Pakistan. 
But it would depend on the future 
need and a lot of aspects especially 
the economy of the country would 
be kept in mind while dealing with 

such a question. 

At the moment for the 
immediate and urgent need of the 
armed forces, he said "We have 
asked for vohmteers to join the 
army and not for military 
conscript" In the lonfi run, we 
could nave a small mobile 
professi<xial army and along with 
that some sort of naticmal guard. 

To a question,, the Chief of Staff 
said response regarding 
volunteers was encouraging. 
"Once the security situation 
stabalises, I think we can reasses 
and we can go back to our old 
system." We do believe a corps of 
professionals will always be 
required specially in some 
tecnnical branches." The 
requirement of a professional 
corps will always be there even if 
we go back to the conscription. 

In reply to a question^ what 
methods have been adopted for 
bringing back the weapons under 
the control of the armed forces. 
Gen. Wardak said "we have asked 
the volunteers to come with their 
weapons and the volunteers 
without weapons would not be 
allowed to join the army. 
Secondly, he said,> we have units 
we are reorganising and one of the 
condition to reorganise the Unit is 
that unit should have all the 
weapons which it required. 

To a question (about 
withdrawing weapons from 
Mujahideen) he said once we start 
reconstruction of our country, we 
can barter weapons with some 
other material like tractors. We 
will give them the construction 
material to build their houses or to 
do something in agriculture field 
in return they will give us their 
weapons, he suggested. 

When asked to comment on the 
withdrawal of controversial 
militia, the General said "all the 
militia units have been dissolved 
and now they are part of the 
Afghan army." When asked why 



they are withdrawing, he replied 
they are just going to their main 
base in the north. He further said 
they are not only Uzbeks but 
mixed tribes are in it, even 

Pushtun are in this militia. 

To a question that the personnel 
of army are not well dressed, he 
said "we have every intention to 
improve their clothing and 
uniform." 

When asked that Chief of Hezbe 
Islami Gulbuddin Hekmatyar is 
insisting on the complete 
withdrawal of Dostum Militia 
from Kabul, Geneal Rahim 
Wardak said, "Mr. Gulbuddin is 
strugaling for power." He further 
addM "Every political leader 
struggled for power." 

To a question. Gen. Rahim 
Wardak denied that Afghan army 
had been in complete disarray. 
Th^e are certain provinces, 
where the Afghan army had not 
been much in disarray. They have 
not been affected by the change. 
The Afghan army with the 
collaboration oi Afghan 
Mujahideen, managed to keep 
themselves organised and stable 
in certain provinces. Afghan Air 
Force had not been that much 
affected by the change. It 
(air/force) has been affected in a 
very small percentage. 

When asked whether you had 
any plan to train your pilots, army 
cadets and senior officers in 
Pakistan, Gen. Wardak said as far 
as training is concerned, the 
Afghan Army had highly trained 
officers among the Mujahideen 
ranks who had a very long combat 
experience. At the moment we 
have no training problon, we need 
logistics. To a supplementary, he 
said training of the personnel of 
Afghan army in Pakistan is under 
consideration. 

To a question, he said the 
training of the Afghan military 
cadets in India, Russia and other 
socialist communist countries had 
been cut down substantially and 
added in the past only one per cent 
officers used to go to India for 
training. . 

To a question that General 
Dostum is raising a army corps of 
53, 70 and 80 divisions, he said all 
these are very old divisions based 
in north of Afghanistan. He 
(Dostum) is not raising any new 
corps, he added. • • • 

In reply to question, he said 
Afghan people are fed up with the 
war, now they want pieace and 
tranquillity in Afghanistan. 

To a question, he was optimistic 
that Shura Ahle-Hal-o-Aqd will 
provide a stable government to 
Afghanistan which will enjoy the 
backing of all Mujahideen groups. 



Afghan Factions 

Afghanistan's civil war 
among former miijahedin 
[rebel] allies who brought 
down its communist regime in 
April is creating "a new So- 
malia ... in the mountains of 
Central Asia," observes the 
financial Saudi Gazette of 
Jidda. Interim President 
Burhanuddin Rabbani. De- 
fense Minister Ahmadshah 
Massoud. Uzbek leader 
Abdul Rashid Dustam. and 
powerful guerrilla chief 
Gulbuddin Hekmatyar "are 
out to dismember their coun- 
try," the paper charges. 

Ethnic tensions among 
the miijahedin — who include 
Pushtuns, Uzbeks. Tajiks. 
Turkmens. and other minori- 
ties and who are further split 
between Sunni and Shiite 
Muslims — fuel the fighting, 
reports the newsmagazine 
Asiaweek of Hong Kong. 
Afghanistan's neighbors are 
keeping a "wary watch" to 
protect their interests, the 
magazine says. 

"The Central Asian repub- 
lics of Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, 
and Turkmenistan want the 
rights of Afghanistan's north- 
ern minorities protected. The 
Shiite Muslims have many al- 
lies in Shiite-majority Iran. 
Hekmatyar and his Pushtuns 
are backed by some of their 
brother Sunnis in Pakistan. 
India is worried by Rab- 
bani's support for Muslim 
militants in Kashmir. China 
frets about the effects of an 
Islamic revival on its minority 
Muslims." 

Aabha Dixit writes in the in- 
dependent Hindustan Times of 
New Delhi that the United 
Nations "must take urgent 
and coordinated action." Fail- 
ing to do so, he says, will throw 
the entire region into turmoil. 
WORLD PRESS REVIEW • 
NOVEMBER 1W2 
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